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CHAPTER XXX. 

THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 

The first days and weeks that pass after 
the advent of a great affliction are not 
by any means those of severest suffering. 
While grief is allowed to retain undivided 
sway over the heart, while the head is 
bowed low for all the waves of woe to 
pass over it, there is a sense of rest in 
utter self-abandonment which, in an after- 
time, when the struggle to stand up under 
the bitter waters has begun, we look back 
upon with envy of ourselves for having 
felt. It is a kind of death that has come 
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2 OLDBURY. 

into our hearts. For a little while all our 
faculties lie benumbed and stilled ; what we 
dread is the awakening. We know the pain 
that is coming, but we don't feel it just at 
first. We keep it outside of us a little time, 
holding it mentally at arms' -length while 
we look in its terrible face and learn its 
likeness. "Oh," we groan, "if we could 
escape having to stand up and fight it; if 
the chill of the first touch would but strike 
deep enough and end all for us ; if we need 
never drag the bleeding life up from the 
ground again and know the full torture of 
the wounds that have hardly begun to ache 
yet. From this dumb stage of grief to the 
first faint glow of victory and healing there 
is a weary weary road, a valley of the shadow 
of death, which every one who enters in has 
to traverse alone. 

Margaret understood this ; she was very 
patient with Elsie in the first days of bewil- 
dered misery that followed Stephen's depar- 
ture from Oldbury. She did not make any 
useless attempts to comfort her or reason 
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with her, or urge the duty of resignation 
upon her. The time for these would come, 
but it was not yet. Elsie was thankful 
to be let alone. It was not her lover only 
she had lost, it was her whole life — all 
her dreams in the past, all her hopes and 
thoughts of herself in future — that had 
been shattered by a single blow. 

It was long, very long before any coherence 
of thought came. Her recollection of the 
interview in the library was full of vague 
horror. She was like a person in a nightmare 
dream; wandering among unsightly heaps of 
ruins, and turning shudderingly away from 
one dismal sight after another only to meet 
the same ghastly desolation everjrwhere. The 
mere sound of Margaret's voice at times made 
her feel sick with pain. Let her be speak- 
ing of what she would, the low, quiet tones 
always seemed to Elsie to have in them the 
terrible words that had destroyed all her 
happiness and killed her very self — as she 
believed then. 

The one thing that saved her from sinking 
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4 OLDBUBY. 

under her grie^ was the necessity for exertion 
whicli her grandmother's increasing iUness laid 
upon her. 

**Mis8 Elsie, you must not let yourself be 
ill/' Crawford urged continually. "Think of 
her who has been good to you ever since you 
were bom, and don't give her the pain of 
nussing you just the last days, when you can 
comfort her by looking as usual You can 
look as you like when she is gone." 

The motive for self-restraint was the strongest 
that could have been put before Elsie. She 
did her best, and was benefited by having to 
turn her thoughts from herself. She went in 
and out of her giandmother's room, and sat 
long hours by her bedside, and never omitted 
any of the services she had been accustomed to 
perform for her ; but all her eflforts could not 
conceal the change that had come over her 
from the fond old eyes that never, while there 
was consciousness in them, ceased to study her 
face. 

The wistful question in her grandmothers 
eyes, which her lips could not frame, went 
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down into Elsie's heart, and gave her the relief 
of a change of pain. That mute expression of 
sympathy was the only one she could have 
borne to receive just then. 

One day when she was off her guard, be- 
lieving her grandmother to be asleep, and had 
thrown herself down on the ground in a 
paroxysm of mental anguish such as makes 
the body instinctively seek the lowest position 
as the fittest to be in, she was startled by 
hearing Mrs. Blake call her name in a dis- 
tincter tone than she had uttered for many 
daya 

*' Elsie, darling, come to me." 

The stricken figure struggled to raise itself 
in the bed, and the withered arms to stretch 
themselves out to her in the old protecting, 
motherly way. Elsie rose with a cry, and 
threw herself on the bed by her grandmother's 
side. 

" What can I do ? Help me," she sobbed. 
The dead sullen weight of pain was lifted from 
her heart. She felt as if an iron band that had 
held her thoughts imprisoned, and prevented 
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her seeking Divine or human aid, had been 
struck away, and she was free to indulge the 
natural yearning for sympathy and comfort 
once more. 

" What shall I do ? How can I ever bear 
my life? Tell me," she repeated, propping 
her head on her elbow, and gazing at Mrs. 
Blake's face as if her only hope depended on 
her being able to speak again. 

There was a painful effort, and then the 
trembling lips formed another distinct word. 
" Pray,'' Mrs. Blake at last said, " pray." 

Elsie laid her head back on the pillow again, 
and strove hard to subdue her sobs and moans 
into quietness. A sense of peace and rest and 
withdrawal out of herself crept over her as she 
lay by her grandmother's side. Mrs. Blake's 
lips continued to murmur indistinct sounds, 
and Elsie's ear was so near them that she could, 
by catching a clearly uttered word here and 
there, make out the sentence she was repeating 
over and over' to herself. 

" Oh, how aaaany and great troubles and sor- 
rows hast Thou showed me I and yet " 
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Memory apparently did not supply the 
succeeding verses of the psalm from which 
she was quoting, for she always paused at 
the same word ; but her eyes said the rest. 
They were fixed and raised, seeing some- 
thing, Elsie perceived plainly enough, other 
than what she saw — something that lay beyond 
the many and great troubles, the near percep- 
tion of which dwarfed them all now into mat- 
ters of simple, wondering, childish inquiry. 
" ' How many and great troubles hast Thou 
showed me,' Thou whom I perceive to have 
been behind them all, compared to whom 
sorrows and joys are alike vain, transitory 
shows!'' 

An awftd but sustaining sense of the reality 
and nearness of the imseen came into Elsie's 
heart as she watched her grandmother's face. 

"You will go, and I shall be left to bear 
alone," she was tempted to murmur ; but, with 
her head resting against her grandmother's 
pale cheek and her arms round her, she 
could not feel the difference between the 
beginning and the end so very great, or 
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count the life that lay between of so much 
importance as it had seemed a few hours 
before. She awoke out of the deadness and 
hardness of despairing sorrow and began the 
battle of life again. 

Mrs. Blake never spoke distinctly again 
after that day; but she watched Elsie with 
pitying, wistful eyes ' to the very end, and 
Elsie knew that her last thoughts and last 
murmured prayers were for her. It was a 
gradual, silent, breathless creeping of death 
into the still, shut-up house. As the days 
passed, Elsie could not help feeling that to 
others as well as herself this was an excep- 
tional interval of time, not to be taken into 
account in judging of their doings. Things 
could not go on like this for ever; air and 
sunshine and news from the outer world must 
come at last They were not all dead and 
forgotten; people's recollection of them could 
not be altogether blotted out ; a return to 
their every-day course of life must inevitably 
come, and names never pronounced now would 
be heard again in her ears. Her first effort 
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after resignation, which gave renewed life to 
her heart, was succeeded by a little feeble up- 
springing of hope. Pain and struggle came 
with it, but it was healthier than despair. She 
was seized with a vehement longing to go out 
of the house and see fresh faces, and hear — 
yes, that was it — ^just hear Stephen Pierre- 
point's name mentioned, and listen while 
people spoke of him as if he were alive and 
reaL The way in which he had slipped from 
her in the darkness of her swoon had left a 
very painful impression on her mind. Nothing, 
she thought, would bridge over the horror 
so well as hearing commonplace talk about 
him from people who knew nothing of her 
misery. She wanted to have her old impres- 
sion of him restored ; when she could recall his 
face as she had always seen it but that once, 
gay, courageous, happy, with love in his eyes 
when he looked at her ; a sensation of warmth 
came back to her heart. She could not then 
believe that he would turn away from her, 
and leave her to suflfer alone. He loved her ; 
a-nd what did love mean but faithfuUest 
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sharing together of sorrow, and joy, and pain, 
till life ended. She strove to think this, but 
she could never keep the happy recollection 
for long together; a vision of his face as 
she had last seen it, when he stood listening 
to Margaret in the library, always came and 
blotted out the other brighter picture. What 
was there in his eyes when he had looked up 
at last ? What sort of resolution was it that 
had made his lips pale, and contracted his 
brows with pain ? Elsie used to sit for hours 
by her grandmother's bed-side in a sort of 
trance, staring into the dim comers of the 
darkened room, and trying to bring back that 
face before her eyes and read it. 

When Margaret came behind her, as she 
often did, and put her arm round her neck 
and recalled her to the duties of the sick- 
room by some little word, the effort to pluck 
her thoughts back, and understand what was 
going on round her, gave her a sensation of 
positive physical pain. There lay the still 
form on the bed, where life was slowly, 
surely, noiselessly ebbing into eternity, and 
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she had been letting her heart grow hot and 
restless with selfish anxieties and cares. 

"My poor child," Margaret said one even- 
ing. when, durmg the day, Elsie's restlessness 
had taken the form of constant pacings back- 
wards and forwards, and startdngs at every 
footfall on the gravelled walk outside the 
house. "My poor darling, the one thing I 
have dreaded for you is uncertainty, heart- 
sick, waiting for what will never come. You 
may not think so now ; but, indeed, long-con- 
tinued anxiety is the worst pain of aU. I have 
tried to save you from it, though, perhaps, 
you will quarrel with what I have done. It 
is not his fault that he does not come or 
write to you. I made him promise not to 
attempt to draw you into an unsanctioned 
engagement. I stipulated that he should tell 
his father aU, and do nothing against his 
wishes. It was my duty to require this. 
We must not forget our self-respect, Elsie. 
We must not spread evil ; I have always 
striven earnestly not to do that. We must 
be careful not to thrust our burdens on those 
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who are not called to bear them, who can 
stand aloof if they please." 

" But he can't stand aloof, he loves me ! " said 
Elsie ; " I thought so at least, I thought so/' 

" Yes," said Margaret gravely ; " but, my 
poor child, you have still to learn that love 
does not mean the same to every one. There 
are many other considerations that weigh with 
men besides love. In such a case as this no 
one could blame him for giving you up.'' 

And then Margaret, taking Elsie's hand 
and holding it firmly, as one who holds 
a patient's hand while a painful operation 
is endured, began for the first time to speak 
to her of her father ; a few little, low- 
spoken words, with many pauses between. 
She talked first of his boyhood, when she had 
been the petted baby-sister, and he the admired, 
protecting elder brother. She told how his 
mother had doted on him; how she used to 
miss him when he went away to school and 
college ; and how his return had always heen 
the signal for festivity and rejoicing in their 
quiet studious household. Then a little later, 
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after Lis marriage, how they had wondered 
and sometimes trembled a little at his sudden 
worldly prosperity. How rumours of the splen- 
did gay life he and his beautiful wife were 
leading reached them in their comparative 
obscurity. And then Margaret paused for a 
long time, and, when she spoke again, took up 
her history at a different point. She described 
the long years of degradation and punishment, 
comprising nearly all Elsie's life, which he had 
worn through ; told how terrible his remorse 
had been ; what an old, wearied-out, feeble man 
he was now ; how all through his worst times 
of suffering the thought of seeing his child 
again, and winning her love before she should 
have heard anything to turn her heart from 
him, had been his one stronghold of comfort. 
Margaret said she had never felt it right that 
Elsie should be kept in ignorance of her 
father's history. She had wished to prepare 
her from the first for the life of self-renuncia- 
tion which (according to her views) her father's 
crimes entailed on her ; but there had been 
a promise made which her grandfather and 
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grandmother felt bound to keep, and she had 
been obliged to acquiesce against her judg- 
ment. 

Elsie sat low on the ground while Margaret 
talked, trying hard to suppress the shudderings 
that would come over her at some of the words 
that fell so familiarly from Margaret's lips; 
endeavouring to force her thoughts to take in 
the image of that miserable sin-stained man, 
who was the reality that lay behind the bright 
dream of an ideal father she had so often 
pleased herself with calling up ; praying 
earnestly, in the pauses of Margaret's speech, 
for strength to overcome the horror of him — 
the bitter, hard resentment against him as 
the destroyer of all her happiness in life, which 
threatened to surge up in her heart and drown 
the pity Margaret's words were meant to 
excite. 

'^ He is your father, and you are the only 
person in the world who can comfort him," 
Margaret said. " He can never see his father 
or mother, or me, without remembering what 
we have suffered through himu We only 
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bring him pain. But he hopes to come before 
you as one restored from the dead, and to 
begin a new life with you, unembittered by 
sorrowful memories. Dearest, I must say this 
to you, Don^t let your own loss and pain shut 
your heart against him. I know what the 
struggle wiU be. Have I not struggled and 
failed often, and learned at last that victory 
can only be gained in the strength of Him 
who knew how to suffer for all, and yet love 
aU? Is it not something to have to struggle 
that we may enter into His Spirit, and live in 
the shadow of His cross V 

Elsie looked up suddenly into Margaret's 
face. It had not the still, passionless look it 
usually wore ; there was a high heroic expres- 
sion, almost a halo of glory resting on it. 
Yet it did not look beautiful to Elsie at that 
moment. She turned away her head with a 
petulant movement of pain. The strain was 
too high for her just then. She looked back 
on Margaret's life, and thought of all the 
years of it she could remember — the silent, 
joyless years that had slipped on and worn 
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and moulded her face to the look it wore 
now. Oh, what a hard won victory ! Her 
soul sickened and died within her at the 
prospect of having to tread such a dreary- 
round to gain an end so far, so very far, 
beyond her present comprehension. 

"But it is dreadful," she said, "to think 
of so many people suffering all through their 
lives for one other person's sin. It seems 
hard that so many should be dragged into 
the punishment who had no share in the sin." 

"Hard, and yet hopeful, I think," said 
Margaret, " if we can only learn to look upon 
our losses and griefs as evidence of our com- 
munion in the work of the Great Atoner. 
But I will not say more to you now, dearest, 
for it will not help you yet; sustaining 
thoughts will come to you, as they have come 
to me." And Margaret stooped down and 
kissed Elsie's forehead softly, and they kept 
the rest of their long night-watch together 
in silence. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



PARTING. 



Early in the morning of the next day, the 
moment they had been so long dreading came. 
Mrs. Blake breathed her last breath tranquilly, 
and there was an end of all their loving tend- 
ance and anxiety for her. The change seemed 
so slight at j&rst, that it was difficult to realize 
what had happened. The full understanding 
of their loss came with the painful sense of 
leisure that fell on them when the beloved face 
was finally hidden from their eyes, and the 
room where they had been spending the greater 
part of their time was left vacant. 

Elsie was free then to wander about the 
house, and stand looking at the little slit in the 
door through which Cecil's letter had come to 
her with a vague thought in her mind that while 
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she was watching it there was a greater likeli- 
hood than there had ever been before of another 
letter falling through at her feet ; and she could 
lean on the garden wall late in the afternoons, 
and watch the little lights springing up in the 
town at her feet, and try to make out the win- 
dows of the Rectory for an hour or so at a 
time without any one reproving her, or noticing 
what she was doing. 

She had fits of remorse for being able to 
grieve for anything but the loss she had sus- 
tained, and she missed her grandmother more 
sorely every day as the impression of the last 
weeks of sufiering faded from her mind, and 
her thoughts reverted to earher days, when 
Mrs. Blake had been her constant, loving, 
gentle companion, and cheerful playmate. 

" How could she be that ? " Elsie asked her- 
self. " How could she V 

Her grandmother's peaceful, tender resigna- 
tion was a greater problem to her now than 
Margaret's sadness had been in the old time. 
Sometimes, as she recalled the sweet even tones 
of Mrs. Blake's voice, and her gentle smile that 
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had never changed, or failed, she grew impatient, 
and almost rebelled against the memory, or 
rather against the lesson it read her. 

" How could she have attained to such grace ? 
How could she ?" Elsie understood now, and 
trembled at the thought of the dire struggles 
and terrible pains that must have been endured 
before that peace had been reached. She felt 
like a traveller entering on a dark cavern, 
where a dim, far-off spot of light only seems to 
show the hopeless distance from the entrance 
to the end. Margaret had many serious 
anxieties, quite unconnected with Elsie's, that 
pressed on her during the days that preceded 
and followed Mrs. Blake's funeral. Mu(ih 
necessary business not usually undertaken by 
the women of a family fell on her, and she was 
struck and pained by the manner towards her 
of the people with whom she had to deal. 
There was a rude curiosity and want of re- 
spect shown her, such as she had never before 
had to endure from Oldbury tradespeople even 
in the days of their unpopularity, when they 
first came to the town. 

c 2 
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The churchyard was very much crowded 
with spectators on the afternoon of Mrs. Blake's 
funeral ; and pre-oceupied as Margaret was, she 
overheard words and saw curious looks directed 
towards them which convinced her that the un- 
happy circumstances of their famUy history had 
become the subject of common gossip and no- 
toriety throughout Oldbury. Could it be the 
Pierrepoints' doing ? The suspicion made Mar- 
garet very angry when she thought it over, and 
<5ame to the conclusion that from no other source 
than this could have come the information that 
was causing so much excitement. Mrs. Lut- 
ridge had been active in spreading it no doubt, 
but she must have heard the tale from one of 
them at first. Margaret grew more and more 
hopeless on Elsie's account, as she meditated on 
this proof of want of consideration for their 
feelings, and felt impatient to take her away 
from the neighbourhood of the Pierrepoints, 
beyond the risk of encounters that could only 
bring embarrassment and pain. 

Other events speedily occurred to show how 
unfit a place of residence Oldbury was for 
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meditated change of abode at once. They had 
still friends and relations in London, on whose 
kindness in cases of emergency they could rely. 
Since Elsie now knew her father's history there 
was no longer any necessity for keeping her 
apart from them, and during the days that 
succeeded Mrs. Blake's death Margaret talked 
a good deal to Elsie about her imknown rela- 
tions, and tried to interest her in the prospect 
of seeing them soon. 

Elsie heard with surprise that her mother's 
mother, Mrs. Neale, was still living, and that 
it was to her house Margaret and Mr. and Mrs. 
Blake had gone during those periodical ab- 
sences from home, which had for their chief 
object the sad visit to the prisoner at Dartmoor 
they had never failed to make twice every 
year. Mrs. Neale lived alone for the greater 
part of the year in her house in London. 

There had always been, Margaret told 
Elsie, a close intimacy between the Neales 
and the Le Fevrcs, even before the marriage 
of Elsie's father and mother had connected 
them. 
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The two families lived in neighbouring 
squares in London, and spent several weeks of 
every autumn together at Thoresby, the Neales' 
old rambling manor-house in Yorkshire, about 
whigh Elsie had heard, and built castles in the 
air in her childhood. Margaret did not speak 
much of the old times, but Elsie gathered 
enough from words dropped here and there 
to understand the principal events that pre- 
ceded the break-up of the family. She learned 
how her merry, light-hearted mother had been 
wooed and won almost before she had passed 
beyond the years of her childhood, and how 
her bright butterfly life had been crushed out 
at once by the weight of the trouble that came. 
The names of her mother's two brothers, 
Walter and Gilbert Neale, were seldom men- 
tioned by Margaret in her narratives ; but one 
day she let Elsie know that Gilbert Neale was 
the lover who had given her up, and in a few 
words told what the history of their love had 
been. How it had begun on his side, when he, 
the cleverest of the Neale family, had asked to 
share her studies with her father during one of 
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their long autumn visits to Thoresby ; and how 
in her heart it had grown gradually year 
by year, as the work for her father, to which 
she had devoted herself, approached comple- 
tion, and she felt at liberty to turn her 
thoughts to other interests and hopes. Then, 
when she was happiest, the blow fell that 
divided them for ever. Gilbert Neale's love 
for his brother had proved stronger than his 
attachment to Margaret ; from the moment of 
his brother's death he had withdrawn from 
all intercourse with the Le Fevre family, and 
taken an active part in the investigations that 
had led to Herbert Le Fevre's conviction and 
long punishment. '* It was right," Margaret 
said gravely ; " right. Better for your father 
himself that his guilt should be brought to 
light and that he should have to bear its 
punishment — far better and safer for him, than 
if he had been permitted to escape. But oh, 
how thankful I have been that it was not my 
husband who had to appear against my brother ! 
Gilbert would have been my husband then, 
if my determination not to leave my father till 
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his work was finished had not delayed our 
marriage. As it is, I have been permitted to 
bear the sorrow and the shame alone. I have 
not handed it down to any child of mine, or 
brought it on kindred who would have 
grudged the bearing it with me/' 

Elsie had no answer to make to such words 
as these. She could not acquiesce, as Margaret 
hoped she would ; she could only turn away 
her head to hide the blinding tears that sprang 
into her eyes. She felt that if she had been 
Margaret she should not have been thankful 
for the resolution that had prevented the 
marriage taking place while it had been pos- 
siblci It would have been the bitterest part 
of her regret that the delay had been her own 
doing. For her part, she had rather have had 
her lover bound to her for ever before the 
blow came, and trusted to the strength of her 
own devotion not to let it divide them then. 
She would have borne the suffering so bravely 
with him; she would have clung to him so 
closely, if only the right had been hers ; she 
would have defied sorrow or shame to thrust 
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them apart, if once they had belonged to each 
other. 

About a week after Mrs. Blake's funeral, 
Margaret put into Elsie's hand a letter fix)m 
her grandmother, Mrs. Neale, containing a 
very cordial invitation for them all to come up 
to her house in London, and stay with her till 
some fresh place of abode could be fixed upon. 
Margaret had written to tell of their present 
discomfort at Oldbury, and to consult her 
about taking lodgings for them in London ; 
and thi. Z her^swer. 

Elsie read the letter through in silence, and 
her face grew very pale. "Aunt Margaret — 
when ? " was all she could say as she gave it 
back. 

Margaret kissed her gently. "At once, I 
think, dearest," she said ; " there is no use 
lingering over what is so painful to us all. 
We shall most probably go abroad in the 
spring, when your father comes to us ; we 
shall not take another house in England. This 
furniture and our books had better be sold 
here. Crawford will stay for a few days after 
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US to attend to all the necessary arrangements, 
but we had better go. You know it would be 
torture to your grandfather to see anything of 
the kind going on. We must take him away 
with as little bustle of preparation as possible. 
We shall all feel better when we have left 
Oldbury. The curiosity about us, and the ill- 
will that gossiping tongues have aroused, are 
so strong just now that we can have neither 
privacy nor peace here. You see, dear, even 
Miss Berry, the kindest creature in the world, 
keeps away from us now, while other people 
are rude and intrusive." 

** It is our own fault," said Elsie, a little 
bitterly. "We have kept every one away 
from us ; we have never given our neighbours 
a chance of knowing or loving us. No wonder 
they are easily turned against us/' 

" We have done what we believed to be our 
duty," Margaret answered. "When we first 
came here, your grandfather and grandmother 
and I agreed that we could not allow our new 
neighbours, who were ignorant of our true posi- 
tion, to be drawn into intimacies with us. As 
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years passed on I began to dread for you the 
very trial that, in spite of my precautions, has 
come. We shall all be happier away from 
Oldbury now, dear." 

During the busy days that followed, Elsie 
hardly realized what was coming. She had 
a bewildered desire to stop the minutes from 
carrying her onwards ; but Margaret kept her 
employed. The hours slipped by, and very 
quickly the last afternoon that they were to 
spend in Oldbury came. 

Margaret told Elsie that she would walk 
down the town with her to call at Miss Berry's 
house and wish her good-bye, and then visit 
the churchyard once more, and take a last 
look at the grave they were leaving there. 
Elsie longed to say she should prefer to go 
alone, but she had learned to be more con- 
siderate of Margaret's feelings now, and she 
would not hurt her by seeming indifferent to 
her sympathy. 

The necessary preparations for the morrow 
could not be quickly got through, and it was 
getting late ; the autumn evening was begin- 
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ning to close in when Margaret and Elsie set 
out on tlieir walk. 

It was a still November day, with a tender 
grey sky overhead, and all the fields and 
meadows beneath stretching out wide and bare 
to the misty purple hUls in the horizon. Little 
lights began to start up here and there as they 
approached the town. Elsie remembered the 
delight and wonder with which she used to 
watch them when she was a child. Oldbury, 
with its irregularly-built sloping streets, was 
a pretty town to walk through in the twilight. 
Cecil had once said it was like some foreign 
town ; and immediately Elsie's thoughts were 
busy calling up the occasion and the time when 
the remark had been made, making out where 
they had all stood, — she, and Cecil, and Stephen 
Pierrepoint, — and the look that had come on his 
face when he had refused to allow any town 
the honour of being compared to Oldbury, and 
when Cecil had rallied him on his sudden 
enthusiasm for his native place. 

Meanwhile they had reached Miss Berry's 
house. The door was opened for them 
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by Miss Berry's servant Caroline, in one of 
her most gracious moods. 

Her mistress was out. She had gone to 
spend the afternoon with Mrs. Adams, who 
was ill ; but would they not step in and wait 
till she came home ? 

Margaret hesitated, but Elsie passed before 
her into the little sitting-room. At all events 
she would wish that good-bye. It looked the 
same, just the same as when she had spent 
such happy hours there. Her own little book- 
case, with the German books carefully dusted, 
and looking bright as if they were in constant 
u^e still ; the lamp, Miss Berry's work-basket, 
with what looked like the very same piece of 
knitting in it that Elsie knew so well. Elsie 
went up to each of these objects, and touched 
them in turn. " Ah, good-bye, good-bye ! " 
Her hands lingered on them, and clung to 
the senseless things as if she could not bring 
her wasted farewells to an end. 

Then she turned to the window-seat where 
she had sat and cried about nothing one foolish 
afternoon. She looked across towards the 
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Eectory; it had a more wide-awake aspect 
than usual. Some slight bustle of prepara- 
tion was going on there. A window in the 
upper story stood wide open, and a maid-servant 
was putting up fresh curtains in the room. 
Life was going on there. He was coming 
home again, now that she was going away. 
Margaret's eye had perhaps fallen on the same 
tokens too, for she began to be anxious to 
leave the house. 

" I am afraid we must not wait longer, '^ she 
said ; " Grandpapa will be uneasy about us if 
we are not home before it is quite dark. There 
are writing materials on the table ; I will write 
a line of farewell to Miss Berry, and of thanks 
for all her kindness." 

" Oh no, no, let me write ! " cried Elsie. 
She took the paper and pen from Margaret's 
hand ; but when she tried to write, no words 
at all answering to the passion of grief in her 
heart would come to her. 

"Good-bye, dear friend! Good-bye," she 
wrote, while the tears swelled in her eyes. 
"We are going away from Oldbury ; we shall 
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never see you again ; good-bye, good-bye ! 
Think of me sometimes. Talk a little about 
me to Oldbury people ; don't let every one 
think ill of us, or forget us quite. I shall 
never love any place like Oldbury — never be 
happy anywhere else. Good-bye for ever from 
Elsie ! '' 

As she finished writing, the flood-gates of 
long-suppressed grief broke forth, and a storm 
of tears fell down and blistered the paper. 
Margaret let her weep unrestrainedly for a 
while, and then came to her and raised her 
head, which she had bent down on the table, 
and put away her wet hair from her face. 

" We have another sad visit to pay, dearest. 
I am sure you will wish to leave suflBicient time 
for that,'' she said gravely ; and Elsie was awed 
into quietness and self-command again. 

They had some distance to walk before they 
reached the entrance to that part of the 
churchyard where Mrs. Blake's grave lay ; but 
the moon had risen, and, looking down dim 
and watery through the thin clouds, showed 
them the path to the newly-turfed hillock. 
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They stood side by side, looking at it in silence. 
Elsie did not weep here. She had shed all her 
tears, and she had a twinge of remorse 
for feeling now so stupid and dead, as if 
nothing could ever be of much moment to 
her again. She stood as in a dream, staring 
blankly down at the squares of half-dead turf 
lightly laid over the mound. The minutest 
particulars of the scene were stamping them- 
selves on her njind, to be recalled with tender 
yearning hereafter ; but now she seemed to her- 
self to be stupidly imconscious of what it was 
that lay at her feet. Margaret was far the most 
deeply moved. This was parting from Old- 
bury to her, and it was a very bitter parting. 
She was leaving behind all that was remained 
to her of the one tender friend and confidant 
who had been with her in all her sorrows, and 
whose sympathy had never failed. She knelt 
down by the grave for a few moments, and 
covered her face with her hands, then hastily 
gathered a few blades of the half-dead grass 
and put them in her glove. 

" Come away,'^ she said when she rose from 
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her knees ; " we are not leaving her behind. 
This is not she — it is only the precious outward 
form that will be kept safely and given back to 
us one day. In whatever distant place we lie 
down to sleep, we shall meet and find each 
other out then. Let us go. She would not 
have had us neglect one of the smallest of 
our duties to mourn by her grave." 

They left the churchyard by a side gate 
which opened on one of the^ narrow streets 
leading to the river. Groups of idle men and 
boys were standing about, and as Margaret 
and Elsie passed among them they were 
annoyed and frightened by hearing their 
names spoken derisively, and by one or two 
of the roughest lads pressing forwards to 
stare at them and jostle them in the path- 
way. Margaret drew Elsie's hand under her 
arm. 

"We ought not to have stayed out so 
late; but never mind," she said encourag- 
ingly, "we shall soon be in the better- 
lighted streets. Don't let them see that you 
^re frightened." 
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" There is some one following us/^ said Elsie 
nervously, 9,fter a minute or two. 

** Don't look back," said Margaret; "we 
shall be in the High Street soon." 

But the quick steps — a man's footsteps — 
gained on them, and there was something in 
their ring that made Elsie's heart beat quickly ; 
then a tall figure stepped into sight, and a 
familiar voice addressed them. The wild 
flicker of hope went out, and left Elsie to 
discover how very sick and faint the fright 
and the disappointment had made her. The 
moonlight showed plainly the elder Mr. 
Pierrepoint politely lifting his hat and ad- 
dressing Margaret. 

**You must allow me to walk by your 
side till you get home," he said; "there 
are ill-disposed people about, and it is late 
for you to walk in this part of the town un- 
protected." 

Margaret replied with a brief but courteous 
"thank you;" and when Mr. Pierrepoint 
went round to Elsie's side and insisted on her 
accepting the support of his arm, she added 
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a few more words of gratitude for his oppor- 
tune interference on their behalf. She saw 
that Elsie was trembling so as to be quite 
unable to stand alone, and she felt reaUy 
thankful to be relieved from the uncomfortable 
situation they were in. 

Mr. Pierrepoint felt how the small fingers 
fthook that Elsie placed on his arm, and a 
sudden rush of kind protecting fatherly feel- 
ing came over him towards this timid girl 
whom his son loved. He put his hand over 
the fluttering fingers, and said encouragingly : 

*' Don't be alarmed, I will take care of you 
till you get home." 

Elsie looked up into his face, and a sudden 
resolution came to her too. She was close 
to the man who held her fate in his hands — her 
fate, her life. She could not plead for herself 
with him — no, not for a thousand lives — ^but she 
could not be altogether passive ; she must let 
him know that this was probably the last time 
in all their lives that they should ever walk 
side by side, and have a chance of exchanging 
words with each other — they two, who had 
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surely one strong feeling of their hearts in 
common. 

"This is to be our last evening in Old- 
bury/' she said ; "we are going quite away 
to-morrow, never to come back again. We 
have been paying a farewell visit to the 
churchyard.'' 

Margaret in Elsie s place woidd rather have 
died than have spoken such words in such a 
sad little pleading voice, with such a look^ 
appealing against the woe of leaving Oldbury, 
as that which came from under Elsie's tear- 
wet eyelashes. She could not have spoken so 
herself, and hei: heart beat quickly and proudly 
as she watched the effect Elsie's words had 
on Mr. Pierrepoint. 

He started, and there was a visible change of 
coimtenance. " Indeed !" he said in a tone of 
surprise — pleased surprise Margaret thought it 
was. " I had no idea of this. So soon ; are 
we losing you so soon ? I had not heard any- 
thing about your going." 

" No," MargareJ; answered ; " it has been 
rather a sudden resolution. Various circum- 
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stances have occurred which would make a 
longer residence in Oldbury painful to us.** 

There was a pause of some minutes, and 
then Mr. Pierrepoint, turning away his eyes 
from Elsie, said slowly : 

"I am sorry, very sorry, that anything 
shoTild have occurred to distress you in Old- 
bury; but I confess I think you are acting 
wisely— and permit me to say, under all the 
circumstances, honourably — in choosing another 
residence/' 

They had turned into the brightly lighted 
High Street, and Margaret could see Mr. 
Kerrepoint's face quite plainly. She scanned 
it as closely as she had done on a former 
occasion, and came to a somewhat similar con- 
clusion from what she read there. For Elsie's 
sake she was anxious to know exactly how he 
was disposed towards them, and as she finished 
her study of his countenance she felt that she 
did know. He was sorry for them, very sorry. 
She no longer believed that it was he who 
had betrayed their secret. He would not 
willingly injure them ; he could not bear to 
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see them insulted ; only he had rather not see or 
hear anything about them. He wanted them 
to take away the burden of their dangers and 
their disgrace from contact with him and his. 
He had no impulse moving him to help them 
to bear it. Let them make haste to pass out 
of his life, and give him and his son leave to 
forget them, and all the pain they had caused. 
Any slight hope for Elsie thafr Margaret had 
entertained passed utterly out of her mind as 
she turned her head away. She felt thankful 
she had acted with promptitude, and by taking 
her niece away from Oldbury saved her from 
the slights and humiliations and weary alterna- 
tions between hope and despair to which she 
would certainly have been exposed if she had 
been tempted to enter into a private engage- 
ment with Stephen, which must have depended 
more or less on Mr. Pierrepoint's will for its 
fulfilment Any present pain Margaret decided 
was better for her than such a position as that. 
Occupied with these thoughts, Margaret 
walked up the hill in silence. When they 
came within sight of their house, she paused. 
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" We need not trouble you to go further 
out of your way/' she said ; " we are q^uite 
safe here, within sight of our own garden/' 

" Nay/' said Mr. Pierrepoint, " let me walk 
with you up to the house door/' 

There was a little flurry and agitation in 
his voice as he spoke. He was debating with 
himself, battling with himself, whether or not 
he should say some words he wished, yet 
dreaded to utter. He was afraid of being 
whirled on, in the impulse of speaking, to 
commit himself in a way he knew he should 
regret all his life afterwards ; and yet con- 
science, and the recollection that he should 
meet his son that evening, forbade him to 
remain altogether silent. 

Margaret held out her hand when they had 
reached the door-step to bid him good-bye. 
. He held it a second longer than necessary. 

" You saw Mrs. Lutridge one day after she 
had been with me ? " he asked hesitatingly. 

"Yes/' answered Margaret quickly. A 
walm flush rose to her cheek at the recollec- 
tion of the interview, but she had no wish to 
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be drawn into an expression of her opinion 
respecting the impropriety of Mrs. Lutridge^s 
interference in their affairs just then. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was baffled, but he made 
one effort more. 

"You are really going to-morrow? Have 
you, either of you, any message you would 
wish me to give to any friend who may be 
surprised and pained to hear of your sudden 
departure ? '' 

He was still holding Margaret's hand, but 
he looked at Elsie. Oh ! if any word would 
come to her to say, any little word ! But 
with Margaret's eyes and Mr. Pierrepoint's 
fixed on her face, how could she speak? 
Her lips clove together. A great sob rose in 
her throat. If she uttered anything, she felt 
it would be a bitter inarticulate cry from the 
pain she was in. 

Margaret waited a minute, and then an- 
swered : 

" We have no message, but our best wishes 
for the future well-doing of all who are in- 
terested in us. We should be sorry to thinj^ 
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that any recollections of us should cloud their 
happiness, or interfere with their prospects 
in life in any way/' 

"Miss Blake, I have no words to say how 
much I honour and thank you," Mr. Pierre- 
point exclaimed, warmly wringing her hand. 

"Farewell,'' Margaret answered, resolutely 
releasing her fingers from his grasp, and turning 
away towards the door, not so quickly, how- 
ever, but that he had time to catch something 
of the same well-remembered look and smile 
that had wounded him so deeply once before. 

As he walked back down the hill he had 
again a perception of having been weighed 
in a balance and found wanting; but this 
time it did not make him merely angry or 
indignant. A deeper feeling had been roused ; 
a sense of inferiority, of weakness, of dissatis- 
faction with his own character, came over 
him. He seemed to perceive that a higher 
good than he had had worthiness to seize 
had come near him, %nd that he had placed 
himself definitely on a lower level of endea- 
vour by having turned away from it. 
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He was by no means a stranger to self- 
examination. He constantly felt real repent- 
ance for daily misdeeds ; but the glimpse of 
his true self which came to him through a 
perception of Margaret's nobleness brought 
a deeper humiHation and more wholesome 
sorrow than any he had hitherto experienced. 

The Blakes left Oldbury early the next 
morning. Margaret drew down her veil, and 
would not trust herself to look out as they 
drove from their house to the railway-station 
at the bottom of the town. But Elsie sat 
close to the carriage-window, and devoured 
with her eyes each well-known beloved object 
as they passed : the shop men and women 
arranging their goods at their open doors; 
the charity school-children, in their frightful 
uniform of Mrs. Lutridge's invention, walking 
in procession up the hill ; the daws flying round 
the old church tower ; the country people com- 
ing into the town over the bridge with their 
market-baskets on their heads. Happy people 
who were staying behind, and might any day 
see the face she should never see again ! Happy 
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birds that might fly near him ! Happy streets 
where his steps would be, and hers never, 
never again 1 

Suddenly a vivid colour flew into Elsie's 
face ; she made a little movement, as if she 
would rise from her seat and put her head from 
the window, then checked herself, and sank 
into the farthest comer of the carriage, whiter 
than she had been crimson a minute before. 
She had seen him. They had passed Stephen 
Pierrepoint walking quickly up the street, with 
his eyes fixed on the ground. He had not 
seen them, at least Elsie thought not. Just at 
the last moment, when they had passed him, 
she fancied he raised his head; but it was 
too late, she should never know whether he 
caught a last partial glimpse of her or not; 
never be able to satisfy herself about what 
sort of look would have come on his face if 
he had turned his head sooner and discovered 
who was near. 

Yet she was glad it had happened ; glad 
to know he was in Oldbury again, though 
she was. leaving the place. She could not feel 
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quite cut off from him while he was surrounded 
by objects on which her eyes had rested so 
lately^ to which she had just breathed such 
passionate farewells, which must surely give 
out some thoughts of her to him. 

The train was starting when they reached 

the station. Elsie and Mr. Blake took 

their seats in the carriage at once, while 

Margaret went for their tickets and saw the 

luggage labelled. It seemed a pandemonium 

of confusion and noise and horror to Elsie, who 

had had no previous experience of railway 

stations ; and she had to control her own 

grief to speak soothingly to her grandfather, 

who was disturbed at not being able to help 

Margaret, and nervous at the bare possibility of 

her being left behind. At last Margaret came 

back and got into the carriage, and the train 

began to move. Elsie put her head out of the 

window for a last look ; a cloud of escaped steam 

intercepted her view, and when it cleared 

away the scene was changed ; the station was 

a red brick building, dwindling second by 

second into a mere speck. They were away 
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among green fields, with cattle instead of 
people staring into the carriages. Oldbury 
was a town of toy houses climbing a miniature 
hill, then they lost sight of it altogether. Elsie 
sat back and drew her veil over her face. The 
parting was over, and for the next three or 
four hours, while Mr. Blake slept in his seat, 
and Margaret seemed to occupy herself with a 
book she had brought with her, she was free to 
live all its minutes over and over again in 
thought, and sound the depths of the river 
of pain she had waded through. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 



A CONTKAST. 



Cecil had returned to London, and was 
plunged at once into a whirl of excitement 
and business that contrasted strangely with 
the quiet she had left behind her at Oldbury. 
Her father had accepted the official appoint- 
ment that had been offered to him, and was to 
sail for China in a few weeks. He had con- 
sented to take Cecil with him, and as his 
time was much taken up with public business, 
a great deal of the labour of preparation for 
the voyage fell on her. Thje mornings were 
spent in receiving directions from her father, 
or copying letters and memoranda for him ; 
her afternoons in driving about to shops and 
warehouses ; and the evenings had to be given 
up to receiving farewell visits from friends 
and relations, who had returned early to Lon- 
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don that autumn in order to see something of 
Sir Cecil before he sailed She had few oppor- 
tunities of being alone with her father, and in 
the midst of all the bustle of occupation and 
society she felt strangely lonely, and cut oflT 
from all that had interested her during the past 
summer. Stephen Pierrepoint left Eaton Square 
the day after she returned to go to Cambridge, 
and thence for a week to Oldbury. She longed 
for him to come back while he was away ; 
but when he was again under the same roof 
with her, she found his presence did not make 
as much difference to her as she had ex- 
pected. She saw hardly anything of him. 
Sir Cecil took it for granted that his nephew 
was to go abroad with them, and always spoke 
of it as a settled thing. Steenie professed not 
to have made up his mind, but he threw 
himself energetically into the whirlpool of 
business in which they were aU involved 
directly he entered the house, and seemed 
as unable to be drawn out of it for a few 
moments' quiet as Sir Cecil himself. 

Cecil discovered one day, to her surprise. 
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that she and her cousin had been a week in 
the house together, and yet she had never 
ventured to mention Elsie's name to him, or 
ask a single question about what he had seen 
and done while he was in Oldbury. Ventured 
was the right word to use, for she did feel 
afraid of beginning on the subject to him. 
He did not seem at all disposed to open his 
heart to her now. ** He was very much 
altered," she thought; "grown quite silent 
and formidable ; working hard all day, and 
filling up the odds and ends of time with tire- 
some, unnecessary labours, as if for the express 
purpose of never having a minute's leisure for 
Test and talk with her.'' 

The incessant bustle of occupation he kept 
up fretted her dreadfully. She had longed 
for him to come back, but now she began to 
wish he had stayed away altogether. No- 
thing could be so bad as to have him going 
about the house with that cold, hard look on 
his face, pretending to be 'Wholly engrossed 
in business, talking mechanically about every- 
day matters when he felt obliged to speak 
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at all, and never letting fall a single word, 
even to her, of what she knew he was think- 
ing about every minute. 

" Certainly,** Cecil thought, " men have 
most uncomfortable ways of being unhappy." 
Even her father could only show his sym- 
pathy by looking aggrieved, and making 
great haste to change the subject whenever 
any allusion to Elsie Blake, or to any of the 
incidents of her summer in Oldbury, came 
into their conversation. He would be more 
vexed that she should be troubled about her 
cousin's disappointment than concerned about 
the disappointment itself. 

When he first kissed her on her return 
home, and gave one of his searching looks 
down into her eyes, Cecil shrank away from 
the scrutinising glance just for a moment, and 
felt, with an indescribable pang, that for the 
first time in all her life she did not wish her 
father to read quite all that her face might 
possibly tell him ; not all the restlessness and 
pain in her heart, that made her feel as if 
she could have no peace till her cousin's 
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attachment to Elsie Blake was approved, and 
the engagement allowed to go on. Her 
father would misunderstand her, she feared, 
if he knew how very strongly she felt about 
it. Yet when after that one long look he 
never showed any disposition to discuss the 
subject of her cousm's engagement with her, 
she grew impatient and almost indignant, as 
if he had in some way misjudged her. She 
longed to explain and plead and force him 
to see things exactly as she saw them, and 
to comprehend her feelings as she tried to 
explain them to herself. 

Cecil had time to brood over such thoughts 
as these while she was being dressed for dimier 
one evening, when a large party of friends and 
relations were expected to a farewell enter- 
tainment at Sir Cecil's house. She sat passive 
in the hands of her maid, and her head drooped 
lower and lower as her thoughts went on, till 
she provoked an indignant remonstrance. 

^* Keally, Miss, I shan't be able to make your 
hair fit to be seen if you won't hold your head 
steadier." 

E 2 
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"Well, then, wiU that do?" said Cecil, 
stiffening her neck *' I wish you would be 
quick. Was it Papa who went into the 
drawing-room just now?" 

*' No, Miss, only Mr. Stephen. And, indeed, 
how am I to be quick when you move your 
head every minute and shake all the pins out 
as fast as I put them in, and don't seem 
to take any manner of interest in what I 
am doing to-night. Yet who knows whether 
this mayn't be the last evening party we shall 
ever dress for in our lives in a Christian land. 
Miss Cecil ? Will you have the pearl neck- 
lace Sir Cecil gave you on your birthday, to 
wear with your pink silk dress, or the gold 
ornaments Mr. Stephen brought from Malta 
that you used to be so fond of?" 

''I will wear Papa's necklace to-night. 
Make the best you can of me," said Cecil 

When the business of dressing was over, 
Cecil turned to the glass and rubbed her 
brown cheeks to bring a shade of colour into 
ihem. 

" Yes, I shall do," she said ; and a half smile 
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passed over her face as she murmured to her- 
self some lines from a poem of Browning's she 
had been reading : — 

" Koon strikes — ^here sweeps the procession ! our lady 
borne smiling and smart, 
With a pink gauze gown aU spangles, and seven swords 
stuQk in her heart." 

" That's how a good many people go to 
evening parties/' she said. "Well, I'm ready 
for my part in the show." 

It was early, and no one was in the drawing- 
room when she entered but her cousin Stephen, 
who was standing in one of the window recesses, 
staring stupidly out at nothing into the de- 
serted square garden. She went up to him 
almost timidly. 

*' You are not going to dine with us then V 
she said, observing that he was not dressed 
for dinner. 

" Yes, of course I am ; why not ? What 
else should I be going to do?" 

" You are not ready ; that's all I meant." 

*' I am going upstairs this instant." 
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" I wish you would not go ; I want so to 
talk to you a little while." 

" Well." 

He turned his face towards her, but the 
expression on it did not encourage her to 
proceed; tears sprang to her eyes instead, 
and she was silent. His countenance changed 
at the sight of her emotion; he turned back 
to the window for a moment, and then came 
close to her. 

" I can't help it, Cecil,'' he said, in a shaky 
voice. " It's a shame, I know ; but you must 
forgive me. After all your goodness and sym- 
pathy I ought to treat you with more confi- 
dence, but I can't talk to you now ; I dare not. 
Some day you will know, perhaps, that there 
are feelings that won't bear talking about, even 
to one's kindest friends." 

" I know that now," said Cecil quickly. " I 
don't want you to say a word more than you 
like — not about feelings ; only there is so much 
I am longing to know that you could tell me. 
I have not heard a word from Oldbury since I 
left, but'just what comes in my uncle's letters. 
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and. you Have been there. Surely you must 
have heard something about the Blakes while 
you were at home/' 

" Nothing but what I have told you already. 
Mrs. Blake died the very day after I got home, 
as you know. I could not intrude myself on 
them against their will at such a time. I 
wandered about the shut-up house day after 
day, but I never got so much as a glimpse 
of a face at a window. Cecil, you can't 
imagine what torture that week was to me. 
The horrible talk about them on every one's 
lips that I was forced to hear, and the impos- 
sibility of contradicting it, so as to do any 
good, and then my father's imploring looks 
at me whenever I went out. He watched 
me all that week as if his very life depended 
on what I was going to do, yet never said 
a word. I could not stand it. I came back 
here to wait for a while, till it was possible to 
take some step." 

"And Elsie has not taken any notice of 
your letter yet?" 

" No. I did speak to my father about that, 
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ami be aasKcd me she had iuid iL It was 
4idi£xih taboagh to qiKsooa iiim: lie is 
mLseisbLe^ ami rak^s refa^ in ignocmg the 
whole ssijeet. There has neT^r heai oi^or- 
modi ctxijSiieBee berween iz& un&ituiiatsely^ 
acti abijfit this, I find, we e^zmot talk. I 
5nppcNBe ii 5 natural He his chiIt been 
rreatiEig m& as I haxe treated tool thk week. 
He takes it £>r granted that I am going abroad 
with voor &tbsr, and seei&s to consider that 
hi^ ii^dusesst to what he imagines to be my wish, 
in the ehc»ee of my piofes&ion^ ooght to bind 
me to leKnqnish the other project alto- 
gether, — as if that were the whim of a month, 
to be just dropped and forgotten.*^ 

^ He had rather let von go abroad for Teais^ 
tban consent to yonr aigagenient with poor 
Elsie." 

•^Yes, that's it — rather I went away dian 

staved to be a diseredit to him in Okibanr." 

^ «« 

"• Steenie, I don t think you ought to speak 
so of your ^ther. I wish you would not get 
biuer about iL*' 

** I am trying hard not to be bitter. It is 
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the old notion that he is letting himself be 
guided by other people's opinions, and the 
stupid gossip of that prejudiced little place, 
rather than by his own best feelings and 
judgment, that makes it so difficult for me 
to speak openly to him. If we could talk 
quite freely together, we should perhaps find 
that on some points we don't differ so much. 
I foresee all the difficulties and the misery 
this terrible discovery opens out before us 
as vividly as he can/' 

" Do you mean, then, that you are willing 
to give her up?" 

" No, indeed I don't. She may very well 
give me up, though- To my mind that is 
the difficulty now ; my case is altered since I 
spoke to her first What can I offer her ? 
Nothing but a long waiting, and the pros- 
pect of being disowned by my family at last. 
That's not what I would bring to any one 
I loved. She may well shrink from such a 
prospect." 

" But she will not shrink." 

" Not if she were left to herself — I know 
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that well enough; but I know, too, she will 
not have strength to resist the influences 
that will be brought to bear on her. I saw 
her aunt. Miss Blake, on the morning after 
that terrible afternoon just before I left 
Oldbury, and we talked together for a few 
moments. She distrusts me, and is as much 
against us as my father can be » 

" You could not make her believe that 
what she had told you the day before had 
not in the least changed " 

** No,^ interrupted Stephen ; " because it had 
changed, not my feelings towards Elsie, but 
the way in which I looked on our engagement. 
It was a terrible revelation. Any man who 
cared for the honour of his family must 
have been stunned and broken down by 
having such a history disclosed to him. I 
could feel at the first moment that I could 
not endure to leave her to bear the burden 
of such a life as was before her alone; but 
I could not see very clearly how my part of 
the bearing was to be done. My love for 
her has never wavered — ^how should it? — 
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biit it does not blind me to the facts of 
the case/' 

" No/' said Cecil rather bitterly, ** men 
can't make sacrifices without being thoroughly- 
aware of what they are doing, and that is 
what women can't understand" 

** I said nothing about sacrifices," cried 
Stephen. " It is not a sacrifice, it is a necessity. 
I know I can't do anything else than stick 
to her. I love her too much, even if my word 
were not pledged, and whatever evil comes on 
her must come on me too. I don't make any 
pretence to generosity — not the least If she 
had not been just what she is ; if the thought 
of her sufiering alone had been less intolerable 
and monstrous to me ; if it had been anybody 
else " 

" Me, for instance," said Cecil, perversely 
courting the pain of the answer she knew she 
should get. " Such a strong-minded, resolute 
personage as I am, you would have thought 
strong enough to be left to battle against 
misfortune alone." 

" It is impossible to imagine you in such 
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a case. What is the use of putting it ? '* said 
Steenie, with a puzzled look 

** No use at all," Cecil hurried on ; " it was 
nonsense. But, Steenie, I don^t despair of 
your getting a letter from her yet While her 
grandmother was dying she could not think of 
anyone else, and it is only a fortnight since 
Mrs. Blake's funeral now. She may really 
not have been well enough to write to you. 
It will be a difficult task to answer your letter 
whenever she does it. She cannot engage 
herself to you while your father refuses his 
sanction ; she can only promise to wait and 
trust you, and hope for better times/' 

" I know we must wait even for an engage* 
ment* The question I want to have answered 
is whether I go with you or stay in England* 
Our end might be attained quickest by my 
going away ; and yet when I think of what 
may be before her — the changes, the need of 
protection she may have — I shrink from going. 
It would be something to be able to go down 
to * Oldbury once or twice a year, and satisfy 
myself that she was safe there. Cecil, if you had 
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seen her as I saw her last, all the life crushed 
out of her by that dreadful history she had 
overheard ; lying like a broken flower— and 
I had to leave her so. They took possession 
of her, and would not let me stay to speak a 
word of comfort. Yet there is no one in the 
World cares for her but me ; no one. I will 
never give her up!'* 

"But her aunt is a good woman?*' 
" Yes, indeed, good enough I should say to 
redeem a whole family, whatever stain there 
might be on it, but she is capable of torturing 
my poor little darling to death. She will per- 
suade her that it is her duty to give me up. 
She will work her into a frantic spirit of self- 
sacrifice. I shall be away, and the contrary 
influence will be brought to bear on her day 
after day. Her tender conscience will be 
tortured. I must see her, must have some 
sort of promise before I go. If there is no 
letter to-night, I have made up my mind to go 
down to Oldbury, and not leave this time till 
I have seen her, and had a thorough explana- 
tiou with my father." 
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''And when yoa cmne back, yoa will know 
wliether yon sail with ns (»r not. Papa will 
be ternkiy dis^pointed if ]roa hSL him afc 
the last.'' 

** Will he? It has occurred to me during 
the last few days that he was less anxions 
about my gohig. I have &neied on^ or 
twice that he had repented of having offered 
the private secretaiy^p to me.'' 

^ That's imposiable, quite impoesiUe l*^ cried 
CecQ Yehementty. '^Yon most not get sach 
absmd notions into your head.'' 

There was a panse, during which a Teiy 
painful amjectuie passed through Cecil's mind. 

'^ How miserable it is to be in suspense l"* ^e 
bfd&e out impatiently. ^ Oh, how I wish 
something w^e settled I How long will you 
be in Oldbury?" 

^ You may be sure I don't like the suspense 
any better than you do ; I am anxious enou^ 
to end it," Stephen said. 

''How different things are firom ones fancies 
of them,'' Cecil obsenred mournfully. " WTien 
we used to wonder about the seclusion in which 
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the Blakes lived, those first weeks when you 
and I talked about them so much in Oldbnry, 
how little we thought '* 

" Hush, don't go on," cried Stephen, turning 
quickly away from her to the window with a 
look of siiflfering in his face that made C'Ccil 
miserable. 

Nothing pained him so much now as 
allusions to those gay-hearted, playful confi- 
dences; while, on the contrary, Cecil's thouglits 
were always flying back for relief to the 
thoughtless days when she had more or less 
shared her companion's feelings without ex- 
actly knowing to what result the excitement in 
which they were living was carrying them. 

She was still longing to be able to say some- 
thing to atone for the pain she bad uncon- 
sciously given, when Steenie started from the 
window and crossed the room in two strides* 

" Ah, the eight o'clock postman,'^ Cecil laid 
to herself as the well-known knock cauut, 
" He has rushed down to get the ]iiiUa%. We 
do have Oldbury letters at t\m Hum*, of day 
sometimes. That was what he wa*J wat<;hiij;j 
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for when I came in. He is always looking 
out for her letter. I understand now how it 
is that the postman's knock always seems to 
go through him, and why he looks at every 
bundle of letters that comes in with such 
a dreadftd hungry look. She might have 
answered before now — a whole month ! How- 
ever many terrible things had happened to 
me, if I had lost a hundred grandmothers, I 
would not have inflicted such a torture of 
suspense on any one — not on my greatest 
enemy. Suspense is torture; will he have 
the charity to think of mine ? He is so long, 
he must be reading a letter on the stairs ; will 
he come back and tell me about it ? I daresay 
not.'' 

Stephen did, however, reappear at the draw- 
ing-room door for an instant 

"Only a letter from my father," he said, 
showing some closely written sheets which he 
had almost torn across in his eagerness to 
unfold them. "Only a long letter from my 
father with nothing whatever in it ; that's alL" 

" Nothing whatever ! that means only everyr 
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thing but the thing he cares about," Cecil said 
to herself as she retreated to the window. " I 
daresay the letter is full of anxious advice 
and affection. Well I must say it's a little 
hard on fathers and mothers and friends to 
have everything they say turned into nothing, 
unless it bears on the one absorbing interest 
that has crushed them out, — ^to have always 
to sympathise with that, or else be nothing." 

A dark wet spot on the sheeny silk dress 
caught CeciFs eye and startled her; she passed 
her hands hastily over her eyes. 

" Oh, what a goose I am ! I must stop think- 
ing. There is a double knock at the door. 
Well, I'm ready for them. 

' Smiling and smart, 
With a pink gauze gown all spangles, and seven swords 
stuck in her heart.' 

I daresay I shan't be the only one in such a 
case to-night." 

The evening passed off brilliantly, thanks 
to Cecil's exertions. Sir Cecil came back to 
the drawing-room, after taking the last party 
of guests to their carriage, to express his 

VOL. III. F 
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content and to look after her. She was still 
standing on the hearth-rug where he had left 
her, gazing wearily at the flower vases in the 
grate. He put his arm round her, and stroked 
back her hair, looking down into her face. 
^* Are you very tired, my darling?'' 

" Oh no, Papa," Cecil answered briskly ; 
^' not yet. I have not nearly done my day's 
work yet. Mrs. Cameron has been advising 
me about our outfit for the voyage from her 
own experience, and I mean to write out a 
list of all the things she tells me I ought to 
order before I go to bed." 

^' What busy, capable brains there must be 
under this silky stuff and these foolish ribbons! " 
said Sir Cecil, playing with her hair. " What 
a brave little soul it is altogether, getting 
through as much business as a Secretary of 
State in the day-time, and talking like — who 
shall I say^ — not Madame de Stael exactly, 
but the ne^t chatteringes^ Frenchwoman, half 
the night." 

^^ I suppose I inherit some of the * fretful 
activity' — ^was not that the word?— which, in 
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commenting on his appointment, the Times 
this morning attributes to Sir Cecil Eussel, 
and which it fears will make him such a 
dangerous envoy for her Majesty to send to 
the far East." 

" I may well be active in public business, 
when all management of my private concerns 
is taken out of my hands by my mite of a 
daughter. Stephen deserted us shamefully 
to-night — coming in in the middle of din- 
ner, and sneaking away at the first oppor- 
tunity." 

" Papa/' said Cecil, suddenly lifting up her 
head, " I used to think you the kindest and 
most just person in the world." 

" Well, and now ?" Sir Cecil asked, smiling. 

Cecil drew a low easy chair forward, pushed 
her father down into it, and perched herself 
on his knee. 

"We are going to talk it out, Papa. Tm 
not quite satisfied with you." 

" Are you not ? That's serious, and hard too, 
just when I am so well satisfied with you, and 
have consented, against the advice of all our 
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pradent relations and friends, to drag you half 
over the world after me." 

" Papa, please, don't lead away from what I 
want to talk about. It is so unlike you to be 
thinking so much of your own concerns, even 
at the busiest of times, that you can't acknow- 
ledge another person's unhappiness." 

" I did not know I was in that amiable 
frame of mind at present." 

" You are ; you will make light of this 
trouble of Stephen's. You don't seem to think 
it a real serious misfortune." 

" I think a very serious misfortune may 
be made out of it," Sir Cecil answered 
gravely. '* My darling, it is hardly likely at 
our diiferent ages, and with your utter lack of 
experience in life, that we should not take dif- 
ferent views of such a matter. Can't you 
trust me without quite understanding what I 
am doing ? " 

" Oh yes I yes ! If I were sure you were 
taking it seriously — if I thought you felt " 

" You feel too much," interrupted Sir Cecil. 
" Young people naturally exaggerate the im- 
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portance of disappointments of this nature. 
They may be very much, I acknowledge ; they 
may colour a whole life, or they may be of 
very little consequence indeed after a month 
or two. Steenie is young. He has never as 
yet had trouble of any kind to test his cha- 
racter. I don't suppose he has more stability 
than other people. To encourage him to rush 
into an engagement so thoroughly undesirable 
in every way, would, I think, be a great mis- 
take. He may be very much in love — I dare- 
say he is ; but so much less capable is he of 
estimating the gravity of the circumstances of 
the case. I have no doubt the disappointment 
will seem very severe for a time, but it won't 
do him any harm, you need not be afraid. I 
think well enough of his character to believe 
that he will come out all the stronger for it." 

" Papa, that is how I don't like to hear you 
talk," cried Cecil. " Oh, forgive me for saying 
it, but that is what I call unjust. You think 
of Steenie's character, and of how he is to get 
over it, but you quite forget her. You forget 
he has made her love him, and won her 
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promise. You don't ask what effect it would 
have on her, to be cast off just because the 
person she loves does not think her worth 
braving trouble, and perhaps some loss of 
position and regard in the eyes of the world 
for. You may say what you like about 
Stephen's character coming out stronger for 
the disappointment, but I think the strength 
he would gain by turning away from a girl he 
loves, because she is unfortunate without fault 
of her own, would only be strength to do 
cruel and cowardly things. That's the sort of 
strength people get by trampling out love for 
worldly reasons. I had rather, caring as much 
for Steenie as you know I do, that he brought 
trouble on his life, and had to suffer even a 
great deal, than that he did what I should 
have to despise him for." 

Sir Cecil looked up surprised into his 
daughter's face, and then mused for some time 
silently. " There is a great deal in what you 
say," he resumed at last ; " but you are only 
looking at one side. Stephen has duties to 
other people as well as to this girl. He is an 
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only son, and he owes a great deal to his 
family and to his name. It does not belong 
to him alone. His father and his friends may 
well object to his connecting it with one so 
terribly disgraced. There is an inheritance of 
shame, as well as of honom* ; a thoughtful man 
ought to shrink from entering into it. Then 
as to your friend, the young lady herself, I 
don't forget her so completely as you suppose ; 
even for her, I am of opinion that the present 
pain is the least evil. Youth is not all of life, 
remember. There is a long, long time to come 
after its vehement passions are over. And 
I doubt whether any early disappointment 
could entail such long suffering as would come 
upon a woman who felt that she had brought 
discord into her husband's family, and injured 
his prospects in life, when once she perceived 
that he had begun to regret the sacrifices 
he had made for her sake. Can't you believe 
that it might be better for your friend to 
bear her trial alone, than to see the shadow 
of her father's guilt fall on those she loves 
best?" 



" I think I might feel so, but Else Blake 
— it is cruel to think of her having to suffer 
alone. If yon had seen her, yoa would ondra^ 
stand. Think what her life wiU be. It would 
be easy for me to bear to have any hope I 
clang to snatched away, because whatever 
were to happen to me, I shoald always have 
had you ; but all her life she has had worse 
than no father. I feel she ought to have some 
one ; — there is nothing I would not do to give 
her some one to help her and love her, when 
I think of that." 

Cecil knew her &ther did not like the sight 
of tears, and she paused and struggled hard to 
send back the moisture that all but overflowed 
her eyes. Sir Cecil hastily drew his hand 
across his own. 

" You are an eloquent pleader ; but how you 
are toranblin^ my poor little one. I think we 
have had as much of this talk as is good for 
II& I do not see that there is anythiog for 
me to do ; i can't recall the advice I have 
given, and Steenie most not many without 
his father's consent-" 
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" No, but if you approved — my uncle is so 
easily persuaded by you — he might consent to 
their being married even now ; and if they 
were to leave England directly with us, all 
the discomfort of Oldbury censure and gossip 
would be avoided. When we all came back 
again, Elsie would have been his wife so long, 
everything else would be forgotten." 

" I don't think so ; and I am not prepared 
to take such a responsibility on myself. I 
could not think of interfering to bring about 
this marriage, and besides, I should require to 
know a girl very thoroughly, and think well 
of her family too, before I consented to bring 
her into such close intimacy with you as the 
plan you propose would necessitate." 

" Papa, listen," said Cecil, suddenly throwing 
her arms round his neck ; " I will tell you what 
I would do rather than be a hindrance to their 
happiness — I would give you up to her. Yes, 
she is so good and beautiful and gentle, you 
would get to love her like a daughter very 
soon, and she would wait on you almost as 
well as I could. She shall go with you and 
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StepheD, and I will stay here in this house 
with Grandmamma all the years you are 
away, and wait for you to come back again. 
I would be very patient; I would listen to 

all the stories '' 

"Yes, I daresay. And how much of you 
should I find when I came back again after 
such a course of discipline, my poor little 
self-elected Iphigenia? No, no, Tm not dis- 
posed to be sacrificed on this fine altar of 
friendship, if you are. I won't have an un- 
known tall daughter thrust upon me instead of 
my own little one, to whose absurdities I am, 
at all events, accustomed. It's an impracticable 
scheme, Cecil ; but after all, if your friend is 
worth as much as you think, and if Stephen's 
attachment to her has sufficient stability in it, 
their case is not altogether desperate. Th^y can 
be faithful to each other without vows. Let 
Steenie come out to China with us ; it is the 
best thing he can do for himself every way. 
When we all return, six or seven years hence, 
he will find Oldbury looking very much as it 
does now. In that sleepy, comfortable place 
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six yeairs or so won't have made mucli dif- 
ference in any one. If he chooses then to go 
up to that gloomy little house on the hill to 
look for a wife, and finds Miss Elsie Blake 
waiting for him, their attachment would have 
a different sort of look about it, and might 
deserve greater consideration than it gets now. 
No one then would have a right to interfere." 
" May I tell him you say so ? " asked CeciL 
"I had rather you said nothing about it 
He would turn it into greater encouragement 
than it is meant for; and unless his attach- 
ment can survive all manner of discourage- 
ment, it had much better die. Now don't 
think any more to-night. Go to bed, and 
come down without those black rings round 
your eyes to-morrow." 



CHAPTEK XXXIIT. 



MISS berry's promise. 



Cecil calculated on her cousin's remaining at 
least a week in Oldbury, and was somewhat 
disappointed when, on the fourth morning of 
his absence, her father received a letter from 
Mr. Pierrepoint announcing his intention of 
coming up to London that day with his son, 
and remaining in Eaton Square till the time 
fixed for their departure from England arrived. 
Cecil got up and looked at the note over her 
father's shoulder. 

"It appears to be quite settled then/' she 
observed, " that Steenie is to sail with us." 

" Yes ; I always knew he would," answered 
Sir Cecil quietly. 

There was something in the tone of the 
remark that rather disconcerted Cecil. It 
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sounded like, " I always knew he would not 
forego so manifest an advantage for any- 
romantic folly/' She could not give her 
mind to her business quite as well as usual 
that morning. She wandered vaguely about 
the house longing for Steenie to appear, that 
she might hear his own justification of his 
decision. 

He and his father did not arrive till late in 
the afternoon, and Cecil had to give her undi- 
vided attention to her uncle for the first hour, 
while he sat with her in the drawing-room 
before dinner talking over the arrangements 
for the voyage, and getting from her many 
little particulars about their plans, which 
his son seemed to have forgotten to com- 
municate. 

While Cecil answered his questions and stole 
a studying glance every now and then into 
Steenie's grave face, she came to the conclusion 
that she should probably have to do without 
the explanation of her cousin's change of pur- 
pose she had been looking for all day. 

Some words her father had said to her had 
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seemed, when she came to thiuk them over, 
like warnings not to take too much on herself, 
and she had made up her mind to be prudent, 
and not put herself in the way of saying more 
than she ought. 

It was a relief, however, when, as she was 
following her uncle from the drawing-room, 
Steenie called her back. 

"Can't you spare me five minutes?" 

"You know I can.'' 

"Well, it is all over; they have left Old- 
bury." 

"Left Oldbury! But where have they 
gone ? " 

** That is what no one seems to know. Yet 
even that is not the worst. My father saw 
them the evening before they left — Miss 
Blake and Elsie. He was kinder to me than 
I should have expected; he asked for a 
message for me. She was there; she might 
surely have sent some word — some acknow- 
ledgment of my letter." 

"And she did not?" 

"No; Miss Blake in her presence gave a 
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' message ; something about hoping that no 
recollections of them would interfere with my 
future happiness. I cannot tell what it meant. 
My letter deserved a different acknowledgment 
from that. She should not have let that be 
said to me for answer to what I had written 
to her." 

" Then you think there will never be any 
other answer ? '' 

" If my father had not met them by chance, 
I should not have heard so much as this. 
They took leave of no one. They seem to 
have designed to vanish from the place with- 
out leaving a trace. If he had not seen them, 
I should have gone up to the house to find it 
empty. Not a word — and I have been waiting 
patiently to know her wishes all this time ! '^ 

"Did she know you were leaving England 
immediately ?'' 

" I had told her it was for her to decide, 
and that, whether I went or stayed, aU I did 
would still be for her. Well, it is clear they 
won't trust me. The long uncertainty would, 
I suppose, have been worse to her than giving 
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it up altogether. Unhappy and forlorn as 
they are, the miserable pretence of support I 
offered was not worth accepting/' 

" I think she would have written to you 
if she dared. You don't blame her?" 

"No, only for letting herself be overruled, 
and not giving me a chance of seeing her 
again. I ought to have had that, or some 
word from her. To have her slide away from 
me in this silent fashion is the hardest of all 
ways of losing her. But there, Cecil, I have 
told you all there is to tell. Now it is over, 
we won't speak about it again. You must not 
think me ungrateful for all your sympathy 
because I can't talk." 

" No, of course not. / shall think of her 
all the same, even if I never speak her name 
again." 

" Thank you ; God bless you for that ! You 
are the kindest, best sympathiser a man ever 
had." 

Steenie stooped down and kissed her fore- 
head as he finished speaking, and Cecil turned 
away and ran out of the room. 
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Was it all over then ? Would Elsie's name 
never be mentioned between them again, and 
all that happy Oldbnry summer become indeed 
a recollection to be struggled against and 
blotted out? 

There was very little time for talk of any 
kind, during the busy bewildering days that 
followed. Stephen worked harder than any 
one, and the few hours he had to spare were 
given to his father. Lady Selina claimed a 
good deal of Cecil's attention ; and as the day 
that was to separate her from her grand- 
mother drew near, she discovered that even 
the old stories about the Russels being so 
small and brown had a sort of charm about 
them, as savouring of old home ties, that made 
the prospect of coining definitely to the last 
time of hearing more painful than she had 
anticipated. 

She did not get as much sympathy from 
her father and Steejiie in her regret at parting 
from all the inanimate objects of the old 
home as she would have liked. Sir Cecil had 
been too great a traveller to have very keen 
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local attacliments ; and when she called on 
Stephen to join in mournful recollections of 
" that first time when we managed to drag the 
big illustrated Shakespeare from the book- 
shelf/' or " the day when we painted our first 
picture on the rosewood easel," she generally 
met a pre-occupied look, or was put off* 
with a hasty answer that checked her commu- 
nications. These were not the recollections he 
was clinging to, she perceived. Something else 
was absorbing all his regrets. She must be 
content to take her farewell of the old life 
alone. 

Just at the last, however, in the supreme 
moment of parting fi:om the old scenes, she 
and her cousin had one more conversation, in 
which Elsie's name was once more freely 
spoken between them. 

Stephen was absent the whole of the last 
day they were to be in London; and when 
he returned very late at night, Cecil happened 
to be the only member of the family still up. 
The others had gone to bed thoroughly over- 
come with fatigue, and she had been making 
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the most of the solitary hours, first to make 
up parcels of her old childish treasures to 
leave behind for some poor children she was 
interested in, and then to write a long fare- 
well epistle to Miss Berry. 

Stephen entered the drawing-room as she 
was folding her letter. He had a nosegay of 
scented geranium leaves and balsam flowers 
in his hand, which he came and gave to her. 

" I am glad you are up still," he said ; '* I 
promised to give you these flowers. You 
know where they come from, don't you?" 

" Miss Berry's window-sill ! Yes, yes, how 
well I know exactly where the flower-pots 
stand! I knew all day where you were, 
but your father has been quite in a state of 
mind about you, half fearing that you had 
disappeared mysteriously, and would never 
be heard of more." 

" You knew I was not so easily got rid of" 

" I knew you would go to see the old place 
again." 

"Don't let me interrupt your letter. Is 
it not very late for you to be sitting up ?" 

G 2 
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**I had finished. I have been writing to 
Miss Berry, and now I will put in a post- 
script to thank her for the flowers/' 

And Cecil lingered longer than necessary 
over her last sentence, feeling quite sure that 
her cousin would soon tell her more. 

"It was not the old place I saw, Cecil/' 
he said, after a few moments' silence. " I am 
glad I went and found that out. I shall go 
away freer, and be in less danger of being 
seized with a frantic mal de pays, such as 
dragged me back to Oldbury last spring. You 
have no notion how empt}'' and meaningless it 
all looked to-day — a mere dead shell. What 
do I care for it ? She was the whole place 
to me. I know that now, and I believe it has 
been so for years. I shall have no painful 
longings to get back to Oldbury for the future. 
That is all over since I have seen it again." 

*' Poor Oldbury !" said Cecil, rather bitterly. 
*^ Did you see any one besides Miss Berry V 

'' I walked about the whole day, and went 
everywhere— up into the hills, and to all our 
old haunts by the river, feeling all the time 
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as one might feel in walking about a church- 
yard. When it began to grow dark I turned 
into Miss. Berry's house, and stayed till I had 
to run off to catch the last train. We had 
a good deal of talk. She thawed out of the 
strange frightened silence she has kept up 
with us lately, and spoke of the Blakes. Cecil, 
you deserve to see it, you care so much for 
her — there, read, — it is a note from her to 
Miss Berry, that I made poor Elderberry give 
up to me just as I was going away." 

He opened the tear-blistered sheet on which 
Elsie had scrawled her good-bye, and held it 
before Cecil's eyes, but he would not let it out 
of his hand while she read. 

Cecil's face was wet with tears, and it was 
some minutes before she could speak when she 
had come to the end of the blotted page. 

**It is enough to break one's heart," she 
said. 

" It has comforted mine," Steenie answered. 
"It is a bit of herself. Every word of the 
note is like her. Poor child ! how she suffered 
when she wrote it. See the blots on the 
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paper I It bIiows what I think of your love 
for her, Cecil, that I let you look at them. 
Her silence, and what I chose to think her 
hardness towards me, had confused my 
thoughts of her, and now I have found her 
again. It is not her own will that has divided 
us, and nothing else shall I don't leave 
England altogether so hopeless as I thought 
I should yesterday. Miss Berry has pro- 
mised to follow up any opening for com- 
munication with her that may arise, and she 
will lot mo hoar of her. Imagine having to 
depend for news of what one cares most about 
in the world on such letters as poor dear 
Elderberry's are sure to be. Yet even for 
that prospect of hearing of her I am im- 
mensely thankful." 

" I have been writing to Miss Berry to- 
night to explain how she is to communicate 
with us. She is sure to hear some news of 
the Blakos before long ; and I have a strong 
prosentimont tliat her rambling letters will 
prove the most interesting we sliall receive 
from Enghuid — tlie ones we shall look out for 
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most eagerly. There — that is my last letter 
written on the dear old Davenport Papa gave 
me when I was ten years old." 

"Are you leaving your geraniums and 
balsams behind you?" 

" No, I am dividing them to give you half. 
I wonder who will keep their share the 
longest?" 

" I shall, of course ! Not that I understand 
your love of relics, or that I shall ever want 
anything to recall Elderberry's little old room, 
the most home-like place I have ever known 
in my life. It can't be anything to you in 
comparison." 

" Perhaps not I hear Papa opening the 
door of his bedroom. He is wondering what 
keeps me up so very late ; and indeed I ought 
to go, for our last English day is an hour 
old already." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



WINTER RAIN. 

Mrs. Neale lived in a tall, dark, old-fashioned 
house, in a quiet street opening on to one of 
the West-end squares; and Elsie's first view 
of her new abode, when she, her grandfather, 
and Margaret drove up to it on the afternoon 
of the day on which they had left Oldbur}'', 
was anything biit a cheering one. It was a 
heavy sunless November afternoon. The West- 
end streets and squares had their dreariest 
deserted autumnal look. She glanced up and 
down long vistas of shut-up houses, all alike 
grim and lifeless looking, and remembered 
with a sort of remorse how, when she was a 
child, she used to envy Margaret her half- 
yearly journey to London. And this was 
what a journey was, and here where it ended. 
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The inside of Mrs. Neale's house was not 
more prepossessing than the outside. It had 
been a handsome abode in its day. The 
rooms were filled with what had once been 
costly furniture and ornaments, in the taste 
of a bygone time, which now had an inde- 
scribable air of neglect and decay about them. 

Elsie was surprised to see Margaret wan- 
dering from room to room with a look of 
interest softening her face, such as had never 
come upon it for anything in Oldbury. 
Both to her and old Mr. Blake the scenes 
they had returned to were more congenial 
and home-like than those they had left. The 
ghost of Margaret^s youth looked at her from 
the faded pictures and dust-laden, dreary 
decorations of the rooms; and objects in 
which Elsie could only see a worse sort of 
squalor than any cottage in Oldbury would 
have shown, had a halo of interest from 
associations with past times for her. They 
did not see anything of Mrs. Neale on the 
evening of their arrival. Elsie had to wait 
till the middle of the next day for an intro- 
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duction to her grandmother, whom she began 
rather to dread seeing. Margaret warned her 
before she took her into Mrs. Neale's room, 
that she must not show any emotion when 
her grandmother spoke to her first. She 
must be quite composed, and meet her in a 
commonplace way, as if she had always been 
in the habit of seeing her every day. 

" Mrs. Neale was not precisely an invalid," 
Margaret said ; " but she was a person who 
had always dreaded excitement of a painful 
nature. Yet she had been a good friend to 
them — a faithful friend; and they owed her 
all the more gratitude for persevering in seeing 
them, because her inclination would have led 
her to avoid the painful thoughts that their 
presence must bring." 

Elsie pictured to herself a cold, apathetic 
personage, from whom she feared she should 
always shrink away; and she could hardly 
summon courage to follow Margaret into the 
little upstairs boudoir where Mrs. Neale sat. 
Her first glance round the room caused her 
an agreeable surprise. It was a pretty room. 
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bright and caxefuUy kept, very unlike all the 
other parts of the house she had previously 
seen. There were vases of cut flowers on the 
table, a small cheerful fire in the grate, a stand 
holding a work-basket, and a pile of library 
books drawn conveniently near an arm-chair, 
fi-om which rose a tall, graceful lady, much 
younger-looking than Elsie had expected, and 
with tra^^es of great beauty on her face. She 
held out both hands, drew Elsie towards her, 
and gave her a quick kiss on each cheek. 

" So this is little Alice," she said, in a tone 
of rather forced cheerfulness. Then dropping 
Elsie's hands, she sank into her chair as hastily 
as she had risen, leaned back, and shut her eyes. 

**Yes,'' she said, after a moment's silence, 
during which Margaret had approached her 
chair rather anxiously; "there is certainly 
more likeness than from your description I 
was prepared to see, but I don't mean to 
allow myself to be overcome. I will see her 
for a few minutes every day till I get accus- 
tomed to it.'' 

She made several remarks on indiflferent 
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subjects to Margaret before she turned to 
Elsie again, and then surprised her by be- 
ginning to question her on her pursuits and 
accomplishments. 

" Of course she has never seen any one in 
her life/' Mi-s. Neale said, turning to Margaret, 
when Elsie had made a hesitating answer or 
two. "How could she in Oldbury, or indeed, 
unhappily, how could we show her to any- 
body anywhere? Poor child! one almost 
wishes she had been plain — it would have 
been less tantalizing ; for what use can beauty 
or advantages of any kind ever be to her V 

Margaret made no answer, and Mrs. Neale, 
taking up a book from the stand, observed, 
"There, my dear, I think that will do for the 
present. You had perhaps better go now. It 
only wants half an hour to my dinner-time ; and 
I am always obliged to be perfectly silent and 
quiet before and after eating. I will see Alice — 
Or Elsie I think you call her — again for a quarter 
of an hour in the afternoon ; and by and by 
perhaps I may be able to let her read aloud to 
me. She looks as if she would read well." 
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Elsie received two more hasty kisses, and 
Mrs. Neale looked approvingly at her as she 
moved towards the door. 

*' She really is a sweetly pretty creature/' she 
said aside to Margaret ; " but have you not put 
her into very coarse, heavy mourning? Has 
she nothing else she can wear while she is 
here?" 

" Nothing diflferent from what you have 
seen," Margaret answered. "You know my 
scruples. I cannot bear to spend more than is 
absolutely necessary on ourselves, while " 

" Yes, yes ; but you carry the principle a 
great deal too far. I have never gone along 
with you. However, we will not dispute the 
point. Alice has always been your charge 
since her poor mother's death, and of course I 
shall not begin to interfere now." 

Elsie looked up at Margaret as they left the 
room .together. 

"I don't think I can ever call her grand- 
mother," she said in a low voice. " How dif- 
ferent she is ! " 

"Yes," Margaret answered; "but we will 
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not judge her. She has never failed in sub- 
stantial kindness since our misfortunes, as 
many whom we once esteemed close friends 
have done. She was a prosperous, admired, 
successful woman, living much in the gay 
world, till the blow came that cut her off 
from al] her old pleasures at once. She 
could never bear to face her old companions 
after her son-in-laVs disgrace. She has shut 
herself up in that room, and tried to hedge 
herself in from painful thoughts, and from 
absolutely seeing and feeling the change in 
her position. It is not by any means a good 
way of bearing the trial, but perhaps it is the 
only one she has strength for. Your poor 
mother died." 

"Took that way of slipping out of the 
trouble, and evading her share,'' Margaret's 
words almost seemed to imply. 

" Was not that the worst part of the trial to 
Mrs. Neale ? Did she not love Mamma very 
much?" Elsie asked. 

" She was very proud of her beauty ; but 
your mother married young : she and Mrs. 
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Neale both lived very much for society, and 
necessarily saw but little of each other. Mrs. 
Neale's chief aflFection has always been given 
to her son, Gilbert." 

" The one who is alive still ? " asked Elsie. 

"Yes,'' said Margaret; "but we shall not 
see him. He will certainly not come near the 
house while we are staying here." 

After that first visit Elsie spent an hour or 
so each day in Mrs. Neale's room. She re- 
ceived the same quick kisses — two at coming 
and two at going, never more nor less — and 
meanwhile was questioned on such ordinary 
topics as a visitor might be entertained with, 
or set to read one of the circulating library 
novels, of which Mrs. Neale always had a large 
supply in hand. Now and then Mrs. Neale 
would interrupt the reading to open out to 
Elsie on some recollection of her past life. For 
the first day or two Elsie listened breathlessly, 
expecting some mention of her father or her 
mother, which would make her feel more 
familiar with them, but nothing of the kind 
ever came. It was an account of some^^te at 
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which Mrs. Neale had assisted years before, or 
a lively description of some celebrity to whom 
she had been introduced, and who had admired 
her, with which her grandmother entertained 
her. Occasionally she would wind up with a 
lamentation that Elsie would never know any- 
thing of similar pleasures — that the world of 
fashionable society in which her grandmother 
and mother had shone such conspicuous stars 
was definitely closed to her. There was anger 
as well as pity in Mrs. Neale's bright eyes 
whenever a few words of this kind passed her 
lips. She looked almost grudgingly at Elsie's 
lovely face, as if this were another good 
thing of which the enjoyment had been cruelly 
snatched away from her. 

These glimpses at Mrs. Neale's past experi- 
ences were as great a contrast to the subjects 
that usually occupied Elsie's thoughts, as the 
bright room in which the hostess lived was to 
all the other parts of the house. During the 
many hours when she was not with her grand- 
mother, Elsie wandered about the neglected, 
silent rooms, where footsteps and voices were 
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seldom heard from year's end to year's end. 
She lifted the lids of inlaid work-boxes, and 
looked down into quaint, costly vases, round 
which sickly odours of long since evaporated 
perfumes lingered, and tried to fancy how they 
had looked in past times, and speculated what 
other faces had bent near, and what other 
hands had touched them. 

The Ufe Hved in these rooms, when they 
had been constantly occupied, had not been one 
that had left any personal or home-like relic 
behind. It was the flavour of past gaieties 
and of suddenly-interrupted amusements that 
lingered about the place, and gave it its inde- 
scribable air of gloom. It was to escape from 
this that Mrs. Neale had shut herself up in her 
retreat. Elsie meditated a great deal on the 
difference between Mrs. Neale's way of taking 
her trial and Margaret's, and decided within 
herself that, after aU, the solemn acceptance of 
sorrow as the appointed lot of their lives, which 
had given its character to the Oldbury home, 
was preferable to the ineffectual struggle to 
keep thought at bay, which made the ghastly 
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contrasts of the life here. She observed with 
some surprise that, in spite of their utter un- 
likeness of character, there was a strong bond 
of mutual aflFection between Margaret and Mrs. 
Neale. Little disposed as Margaret was to 
tolerate weakness or self-indulgence, she was 
always ready to make excuses for Mrs. Neale's 
faults ; and when she spoke to her, or performed 
any little personal service for her, there would 
come a faint flush of colour, and a softening of 
all the lines of her handsome, clear cut face 
that for a moment or two restored something 
of the glow and charm of youth to her coun- 
tenance. 

Elsie pondered much in her solitary hours 
over these revelations of Margaret's inner life. 
Would her life, she asked herself, be like this 
one whose secrets she was divining at last? 
Could she go on living after the love, which 
now seemed the one absorbing interest of her 
existence, had been quite put aside, and 
allowed to live as a faint remembrance only ? 
Would she, years hence, return to some house, 
where the ghost of her love would look out 
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upon her as the ghost of Margaret's did in 
this? 

Once, about a week after she came to Lon- 
don, Elsie passed down Eaton-square when she 
was out walking with Crawford, and observed 
a carriage stop at a door, from which a young 
lady alighted, ran quickly up the steps, and 
passed into the house. 

"That's Sir Cecil Eussel's house, and the 
young lady who ran in is Miss Eussel, who 
was down in Oldbury so long. Did you see 
her?" Crawford asked. 

Elsie had recognised Cecil at the very first 
glimpse ; and when she disappeared she stood 
still, staring blankly at the closed door, and 
could hardly bring herself to move on, even 
when Crawford called her. 

This incident did not by any means add 
to Elsie's comfort. . After that day she always 
had a feverish, restless longing for the hour 
to come at which Margaret was accustomed 
to send her out for a daily walk with 
Crawford. If it rained, or if Crawford was 
busy and could not go out with her, she was 
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more unhappy than usual the whole day. 
When she did get out, all her thoughts were 
absorbed in the one hope that Crawford's 
errands would lead her to take the way she 
wanted to go. She seldom had courage her- 
self to propose that they should walk down 
Eaton-square ; but if they did pass Sir CeciFs 
house, she felt as if the object of the walk 
had been attained. She had glanced up at 
the windows, and seen a curtain flutter ; or a 
footman passed up the doorsteps and gave 
in a letter while she was by ; or at the very 
least she had breathed a whiflF of perfume 
from the geraniums and mignonette in Cecil's 
balcony. She went home satisfied — a sort of 
link between herself and the inhabitants of 
that house had to her fancy been woven ; 
and the rest of the day passed in compa- 
rative content. 

At last a morning came — a chill December 
morning — when she went out, after having 
been confined to the house by nearly a fort- 
night's rain, and looking up at Sir Cecil's 
house saw signs that made her heart die 
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within her. The windows and doors were 
wide open ; work-people were passing in and 
out. A van laden with furniture stood at 
the door, Elsie entreated Crawford to stop 
and ask what it meant The careless sur- 
prised answers brought no comfort. 

Yes, this house did once belong to Sir Cecil 
Russel, but he had gone abroad for several 
years, and now the house was let again, and 
another family were coming immediately to 
live in it. 

All Elsie's eagerness to walk out disap- 
peared after that day, and she relapsed into 
a state of listlessness and depression that 
greatly distressed and puzzled Margaret. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



A REFT IN THE CLOUD. 

In the beginning of the next year Margaret 
went to Dartmoor to pay her last visit to 
the prisoner there, who was to be released in 
the coming spring. She went quite alone. 
Since his wife's death Mr. Blake had been 
gradually sinking into a state of apathy, from 
which he could not be roused to undertake 
the journey. When Margaret spoke of it to 
him, he listened attentively for a time, a look 
of sorrowful intelligence would come on his 
face, and he seemed to struggle to call to- 
gether his wandering thoughts, and brace 
himself for some effort he had to make. But 
the instant she ceased to speak, the impression 
of her words passed away, the blank look 
settled on his face again, and he would begin 
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to mutter the words of a problem or a passage 
from some book to himselt After a time, 
Margaret left oflf urging him to come with 
her, for she thought that the sight of him in 
his present state would be a greater pain to 
his son than even the disappointment of seeing 
her standing for the first time alone at the 
prison-grate where so many sad interviews had 
already taken place. 

Elsie made a frightened, half-shrinking oflFer 
to accompany her aunt to Dartmoor; but 
Margaret, though pleased that she should 
show even a slight desire to see her father, 
thought it better not to take her. The ex- 
pression of the wish, however, opened her 
heart to talk to Elsie about her father more 
freely than she had ever done before. She 
did not in any degree attempt to excuse his 
crime, but she spoke of his deep penitence, 
and dwelt much on the love for his little 
daughter, which alone of all his previous 
interests had survived the numbing eflFects of 
much solitude and excessive manual labour. 

The day before Margaret set out on her ex- 
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pedition^ she read aloud to Elsie all the letters 
that her father had written since his imprison- 
ment. With the exception of the passages in 
them that referred to herself, they sounded to 
Elsie somewhat meagre and cold. Margaret 
pointed out a spot here and there where the 

paper was still crisp and blistered with the tears 
that had fallen on it when the letter had 
been first read ; but the few words of bitter 
self-accusation that had called forth these 

tears did not move Elsie as they had moved 
those to whom they were addressed long ago. 
The sufiering she had herself endured was too 
strong in her mind for any expression of re- 
morse for the sin that had caused it to seem 
quite adequate. She sat dry-eyed while Mar- 
garet read, angry with herself for feeling so 
hard and cold, and for being able to see 
nothing but the dark chasm dividing her 
from all natural joy and communion with 
her fellows, which this man's crimes had 
rent How was it that Margaret felt so 
differently? How had she learned to merge 
all thought of her own loss in such supreme 
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pity for the guilty one, that the necessity of 
sharing his punishment seemed a privilege of 
kinship instead of an unjust doom ? 

Margaret was to spend a night with a friend 
at Southampton, and had to be absent the 
greater part of two days. It was a- trying 
time to Elsie, but it did her good. The 
necessity of occupying herself incessantly in 
attendance on her grandfather, who missed 
Margaret very much, broke the habit of 
brooding over her own griefs to which she 
had been yielding ; and when she had an 
instant's leisure, her thoughts, instead of re- 
verting to their usual train, followed Margaret 
on her journey, and occupied themselves in 
picturing the scene in the prison, when 
Margaret and her father would undergo the 
last of their many constrained, painful meet- 
ings — face to face, but with bars between 
them, and no touch, not even a clasp of the 
hand possible. What would be said ? "What 
questions would be asked ? Her name would 
come into their talk there, where she shuddered 
to think of its having been spoken so often. 
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And then Elsie tried hard to turn her thoughts 
quite from herself, and call up the marred, 
miserable, labour-worn face, from whose lips, 
Bs Margaret had told her, her name so often 
came. She made herself look at it, tried to 
see the love for her written on it, and would 
not let any vision of Steenie's face, with an- 
other kind of love for her in his eyes, float 
up and thrust her father's away. No; this 
sad face was hers to love, not the other 
bright one. She must take this into her 
heart and thoughts, and let the other go. If 
she could but do it less grudgingly; if only 
the contrast would not look so terribly great, 
so hard to grow accustomed to ! 

There was an evening service at a church 
close to Mrs. Neale's house, which Margaret 
and Elsie were in the frequent habit of at- 
tending; and on the first day of Margaret's 
absence, Elsie, leaving Mr. Blake asleep in 
his chair, ventured to slip away for the short 
hour the service lasted. She felt it would be a 
help to her to bring the struggle she was carry- 
ing on within herself into the still atmosphere 
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of the church, within hearing of mingled voices 
murmuring prayers for help, into the presence 
of bowed heads, some of which might be 
weighed down with grief as heavy as her 
own. She expected to receive comfort, but 
she found a greater deliverance than she had 
looked for. A stranger to her read the service. 
The words of the prayers seemed to have a new 
meaning to Elsie from the trembling earnest- 
ness with which they were spoken ; but she did 
not look up till the Creed was read. " I believe 
in the Holy Ghost, The Holy Catholic Church, 
The Communion of Saints, The forgiveness 
of sins.'' The solemn triumph of the tone in 
which the last sentence was uttered brought 
the words into Elsie's heart with a start of 
wonder that she had never rightly felt their 
meaning before. She lifted up her head and 
caught a look on the speaker's face, in his 
far-seeing eyes, in his strong, compassionate, 
sorrowful mouth, which intensified the im- 
pression the words had made upon her. 
'* The forgiveness of sins." The belief he 
was stating was clearly more to him than 
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a joyful, comfortable assurance of personal 
pardon merely. In speaking the words he 
seemed to be taking upon him a great weight 
of obligation — to forgive while being forgiven, 
to shrink from no partnership in suffering, 
from no toil and struggle to undo the effects of 
others^ sin which perfect forgiveness includes. 
Elsie knelt down at the next prayer with a 
new thought in her mind; an illumination 
had fallen on her difficult path which made 
it no longer seem so very hard to tread. 

The sermon that followed made the dawning 
thought grow each moment clearer. It was on 
the divine humanity of Christ, and the unity 
of the race under His headship. As Elsie 
listened, the bitter sense of injustice in her 
lot which had been troubling her for many 
months, quite passed away. It began no 
longer to seem so dark and horrible a thing 
to be condemned to share the punishment 
of another's guilt. She learned that this was 
the privilege, the meaning of kinship, the 
condition of union with the Head, who had 
suffered for alL The mystery of pain, of the 
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innocent suffering with the guilty, became a 
litde clearer. She felt she was no longei* 
alone. Her pain seemed useless, meaningless 
no longer. There was One bearing it with 
her, knitting her to Himself and to all hei* 
fellows in the great divine and human task 
of endurance, of bringing good from evil, of 
sorrowing and suffering with and for alL 

Elsie went home with a peace and calm in 
her heart she had never known before. The 
hardness she had wondered at and lamented 
over in herself disappeared now that she had 
accepted sacrifice as the Divine law of life. 
She discovered that she had been harsh and 
unforgiving — ^not from indignation against sin, 
but from a grudge in her heart at having to 
share in its punishment. The thought of the 
Perfect Son of Man choosing to suffer with 
those He saved softened her, while it gave 
her fresh courage to endure her own share of 
pain. 

Margaret returned home the next day, and 
Elsie received her with an affectionate warmth 
of welcome, which showed Margaret at once 
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that a happy change had come over her 
spirit, and that the dark apathy of self- 
involved grief was at length shaken off. 

As they talked long' together that evening, 
and Elsie, instead of shrinking from the sub- 
ject, showed an earnest desire to learn all she 
could about her father, that she might prepare 
herself to be to him what he hoped to find her, 
Margaret felt for the first time in many many 
years that she had a companion in the task of 
bearing the family burdens— some one near 
her who could give her support and comfort 
in return for what she was always giving. 
Elsie would have been well repaid for her 
efforts if she had known the rest that this 
discovery brought to Margaret's weary heart. 

The last few months had been more pain- 
ful to Margaret than all the previous years of 
her long trial. The return to old haunts and 
habits, if it had brought interest and excite- 
ment, had also brought a renewal of vivid 
pain such as she had believed she could 
never feel again, and that last interview with 
her brother, once looked forward to as a 
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joyful epoch, had proved more depressing than 
any she had experienced hitherto. She had 
been shocked at the change the last half-year 
had made in her brother's health and appear- 
ance. Since the news of the shortening of the 
term of his imprisonment had been imparted 
to him, he had been seized with a fever of 
impatience for the hour of release to come, 
which was wearing him down more rapidly 
than the labour and suffering of the years 
when release had seemed too distant to be 
worth hoping for. Margaret confessed to 
Elsie that she wished now she had consented 
to her request and taken her to Dartmoor. 
Her father seemed to have laid aside his 
once absorbing desire to conceal his guilt 
from his only child, and to be possessed only 
by a terror lest he should after all never 
enjoy the sight his eyes craved. 

As the hour of his discharge drew near, 
it was each day more and more impossible to 
him to believe that he should live till it came. 

To Margaret also the months that had to 
be worn through before the dreaded, wished- 
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for day arrived, looked terribly long. She 
did not know how she could have borne 
them if Elsie had not just then changed 
from being an anxious charge into a sym- 
pathising helper. 

In the course of the winter, Margaret, her 
father, and Elsie left Mrs. Neale's house and 
went into lodgings in a neighbouring street 
GUbert Neale was coming to spend some weeks 
with his mother, and they wished to be settled 
in a home of their own before he arrived- 
While he remained in London, Elsie went 
twice every day, at stated times, to see her 
grandmother, but Margaret never accompanied 
her on these visits. Her uncle used to come 
into Mrs. Neale's boudoir while she was there, 
and would often sit watching her for a long 
time together, with a softened, sorrowful ex- 
pression on his stem face; but he spoke 
little to her, and they did not make much 
advance towards acquaintanceship. She, on 
her part, had a shrinking from him. She 
could not forget, even in her softened mood, 
that he had interfered (it might be rightly, 
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she could not judge of that) to separate her 
from Stephen Pierrepoint. 

One day when they chanced to be going 
down the staircase together, he startled her by 
a sudden question : 

"Do you ever hear anything of young 
Pierrepoint now?" he said abruptly. 

" No," Elsie answered, with a look of appeal 
against, the cruelty of the question in her eyes. 

"Well, well, I did not mean to vex you, 
but it was right that I should know. He 
has been kind to my nephew, and I should 
have been very sorry if he had been brought 
into any trouble through a connexion of mine. 
For your sake, as well as his, it is best that 
there should be nothing between you. What- 
ever you think about it at present, you may 
take my word that I am right." 

Elsie hurried away, without attempting an 
answer. She did not want him to see the 
tears of indignation and pain that would force 
themselves into her eyes, and she could not 
trust herself to speak. 

Nothing further ever passed between them 
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on the subject; but those few words were 
enough to revive a good deal of the bitter 
feeling Elsie hoped she had succeeded in 
putting quite away from her. 

Did people who had crushed out their own 
loves (for stifficient reasons, perhaps) neces- 
sarily grow as harsh and cold as this uncle of 
hers seemed to be ? She wondered often what 
he and Margaret had been like in their happy 
days. It interested her to observe that there 
was a certain resemblance between them now, 
for she thought it showed that, far apart as their 
outward lives had been, there had remained a 
link of sympathy between them. Each in 
thought and recollection had been living un- 
consciously with the other. They had suffered 
together, and grown as much alike in their 
utter separation as constant intercourse might 
have made them. 

Before Mr. Neale left London he called once 
ht the Blakes' lodgings, and had an interview 
with Margaret and Elsie. It was merely on 
matters of business he came to speak to them. 
He was Elsie's trustee, and had the manage- 
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ment of some property she would inherit from 
her mother ; and now that her father was likely 
to return home, he thought it necessary to make 
some fresh arrangements which he wished to 
explain to them. 

It was to Mr. Blake nominally that the ex- 
planations were offered ; but as it was found 
impossible to fix his attention for more than 
a minute at a time on anything that was being 
said, Margaret had to act for him, and take 
the chief part in a discussion of future plans 
which grew out of the statements Mr. Neale 
laid before her. 

Elsie sat silently by Margaret's side, listen- 
ing and wondering. All day she had been the 
more agitated of the two at the prospect of 
this meeting, and now it was she, and not Mar- 
garet, whose mind was in a tumult, and whose 
thoughts refused to fix themselves on the every- 
day business details that had to be discussed. 

Would the time ever come, she wondered 
fearfuUy, when she and Stephen would meet, 
after years and years of separation, and touch 
hands coldly, and sit opposite each other at a 
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table, and talk in quiet, measured tones of 
deeds and money and places of abode, and 
ways and means of living ; like strangers, or 
indifferent acquaintances ? No ; very very 
unlike either, Elsie acknowledged to herselt 

Two strangers or two indifferent acquaint- 
ances could hardly have gone on talking so 
long without there coming to one or the other 
— some little relaxation of the face from its 
studied quietness, some touch of feeling into 
a tone of voice, some little look or chance 
word that made an approach to cordiality. 
There must be a great deal of strong feeling 
underneath to need such careful guarding. 
If something should startle them into being 
themselves for a moment? If Margaret's 
voice were to change ? K she were to glance 
up from her slow reading aloud to her father 
of the letter Mr. NeaJe had put into her hands, 
and meet the look in the deep-set grey eyes 
opposite her, which Elsie perceived were 
studying her face by stealth, learning it 
jealously by heart, as she read, what would 
)iappen then? Elsie felt oppressed, as if she 
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could hardly breathe in the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of choked-up emotion she was in. 

At length it was over : the last paper 
signed, the last explanation given. Margaret 
rose from her seat as soon as the business was 
concluded, as if to intimate that the interview 
must end there ; Mr. Neale seemed disposed 
to linger a few moments longer, but there was 
nothing in Margaret's face to encourage him 
to enter on any fresh topic of discourse. She 
stood quiet and cold, looking towards him 
steadily, with eyes from which all expression 
seemed to have been purposely withdrawn, as 
she awaited his farewelL Then he shook hands 
with them all silently, and left the room. 

Margaret drew a long sigh as the door 
closed behind him. 

"It is over,'' she said, with the slight tremor 
in her voice which Elsie had been listeninof for 
all the morning. "It is over. We have taken 
the first necessary step towards inaugurating 
the new life we are all to begin when your 
father comes back to us, and now we have 
only to enter upon it thankfully." 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



RELEASE. 



Elsie had believed herself almost indifferent 
about the plans for the future which Margaret 
had discussed with Mr. Neale; but when she 
found it was definitely arranged that the 
whole family were to emigrate to America as 
soon as her father was set at liberty, and that 
they were to sail early in the spring, she 
was more dismayed at the prospect than she 
had expected to be. 

Leaving England, she discovered meant to 
to getting (Lher and former away ftom 
Oldbury, and putting herself quite beyond the 
possibility of happy chances arising that might 
take her in the way of hearing old friends' 
names, or regaining some link of associa- 
tions with the places that were dear to her. 
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She did not hate London quite so much now 
as she had done at first ; and when she com- 
pared it with the far off American city to 
which they were bound, she began to love it 
dearly. Once she had seen Mr. Pierrepoint's 
name in a printed announcement of a charity 
sermon he was to preach in a church not very 
distant from where they lived; once she had 
passed an Oldbury person in the street, an 
Oldbury tradesman, who had recognised her, 
and taken off his cap to her. In England 
such events would be always possible ; and 
though Elsie smiled at herself for her foUy 
in prizing such incidents so dearly, she found 
it cost her a hard wrench to put herself finally 
beyond all chance of their recurrence. She 
and Margaret spent many hours during the 
next two months working at the outfit for 
their voyage. Margaret grew more cheerful as 
each week passed. She would talk a great deal 
to Elsie as they sat together over their work 
about the sort of Ufe in America she hoped 
they would lead. She drew attractive pictures 
of a quiet little farmhouse in some sparsely 
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populated district, where they would make 
their home and find rest and healthful occu- 
pation amid deep country quiet, and with 
scenes of a new kind of natural beauty 
round them, which would have no painful 
associations linked with it. They two, herself 
and Elsie, must take all the care and work 
of the household on themselves, not looking 
for any help or much companionship from 
the new inmate they would have. Margaret 
found it impossible to speak to Elsie of her 
father as any other father might have been 
spoken of to a daughter who had not seen 
him since her babyhood. Seventeen years 
of monotonous labour and association with 
depraved companions had driven away every 
trace of former cultivation, and irretriev- 
ably injured his mental faculties. Liberty 
could give him nothing now but rest, and 
the pitying love of the relations whose lives 
he had spoiled. 

Seventeen years! Margaret would let her 
work fall from her hands sometimes and 
remain silent, while her thoughts flew back 
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over the years with a kind of wonder that 
they should have been lived through. Seven- 
teen years! And all that time his mother's 
thoughts and hers had followed the unhappy 
one down through every step of degradation 
and pain ; accompanying him day by day in 
drudgery and shame and remorse; mixing 
every hour of theirs with the thought of what 
his was — ^never losing sight of that ; and now 
it was all but over. In a few more days he 
would be restored to them. 

The work went on rapidly, and with the first 
spring days, when the budding of the trees in 
the parks, and the scent of the early flowers 
that were carried about the streets, made her 
think more than ever of Oldbury, Elsie began 
to lay the clothes she had made in the chests 
that were to accompany them on their voyage, 
scattering here and there a few precious 
lavender blossoms that Crawford had brought 
from their Oldbury garden. On what strange 
foreign air would the dear scent float when 
the lids, of the boxes were raised again 1 It 
had been very strange to her, working at her 
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fathers clothes, and marking them with his 
name; and now, as she arranged them 
where his hands would take them out, the 
thought of him which, in spite of all her 
efforts had remained hazy, grew more dis- 
tinct, and a stronger feeling of love came 
into her mind. A father after all, what- 
ever else he was ! A father for her who had 
never known father or mother. She began to 
be almost as anxious for the days to pass as 
Margaret, and to weary of them with the same 
feverish fancy that they lengthened out into 
interminable duration as they were counted by 
fewer numbers. A month ! a fortnight ! ten 
days ! one day ! and Margaret with her own 
hands packed up the suit of clothes her brother 
was to put on when he left the prison, and set 
out on her last expedition to Dartmoor. 

Old Mr. Blake's bodily health was improv- 
ing, while his mind grew feebler. He seemed 
to give little heed to the preparations that 
were going on round him, and Margaret be- 
lieved that neither the excitement of his son's 
return nor the long voyage to America would 
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affect him injuriously. It had been arranged 
that they were to leave London for Liverpool, 
whence the ship sailed in which their passage 
to New York was taken, two days after the 
long-looked-for reunion had taken place. 

Margaret set out early in the day, and 
was to return in the evening. It was a 
sunny April day, and in the course of the 
afternoon Elsie persuaded her grandfather to 
walk to a quiet part of Kensington Gardens 
with her. 

The great black-trunked trees in the Park 
were glorious in their brief sheeny spring 
green. Scents of hawthorn in bloom floated 
in the air. As Elsie walked along glancing 
here and there, she felt as if she were taking a 
special solemn fareweU of England and of her 
old life. She did not wish the hours of this 
day to pass away quickly. 

Something (for since Margaret set out in 
the morning the hazy impression of her 
father had returned, and she could hardly 
say some one) was coming into the house to- 
night that would begin a new epoch in her life ! 
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She meant it to be a time of true conse- 
cration. She prayed for strength to devote 
herself to her new duties utterly and quite 
imgrudgingly, but just this one day — ^this last 
English Old World day — ^might be given to 
thoughts of the past, and to tender farewells 
to all the beloved objects she was turning 
her back upon for ever. 

Mr. Blake was soon tired of walking, and 
they sat down to rest on a bench overlooking 
the water opposite the old Palace. How green 
and gay it all was! The water spread out 
like a thin sheet of silver at their feet. The 
young leaves over their heads fluttered in the 
warm wind. Elsie stared up through the 
branches into the blue above. They might 
almost as well have been Oldbury trees — 
she felt she loved them so. 

** Good-bye, good-bye!" seemed to come 
silently from her heart with every breath 
she drew. 

A gentleman and lady came, after a time, 
and sat down on a bench beside her. She 
would have moved away, but her grandfather 
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had sunk into a doze, half-leaning against her, 
and she did not like to disturb him. The 
gentleman drew a newspaper from his pocket 
and began to read. By and by he called his 
companion's attention to a paragraph. 

" Ah ! I see the Chinese mail is in. Here 
is something about Sir Cecil KusseFs arrival 
at Shanghai. Is he not a relative of yours 1 I 
think I met a son and daughter of his at your 
house last spring. Very pleasant young people 
I thought they were." 

" His daughter and his nephew ; they have 
both gone out with him. He has no son. Yes, 
they are relatives of ours ; we are very fond of 
them. We had letters from the young people 
this morning full of amusing descriptions of 
their adventures on the voyage. But don't 
you find the sun very hot here ? Let us get 
up and walk under the trees, while I tell you 
their news ! " 

How Elsie longed to follow and take hold 
of the benevolent-looking lady's dress, and beg 
her, as a famishing person might beg for bread, 
for a word or two out of those letters — ^ scrap 
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of the news she was pouring into indiflFerent 
ears I She need not say who she was, and it 
would not do him any harm to learn by chance 
some day, years hence, that some one who was 
going far away, never to come back again — 
never to be heard of in England again — had 
sat on that bench and craved for news of 
him. 

What folly ! what folly ! Elsie pressed her 
foot firmly against the ground to keep herself 
from moving, and sat staring stupidly after 
the lady's floating purple silk dress as it 
receded down the grassy glade, through light 
and shadow, and then vanished from her sight, 
leaving the walk to its groups of ragged chil- 
dren and black London sheep again ! 

A far-off" church clock struck five, and woke 
her out of her reverie. In another hour, Mar- 
garet would have returned — Margaret and her 
father. It was time to be moving. The hour 
for dreaming and regretting was over. She 
roused Mr. Blake, and they walked slowly 
homewards. 

Crawford had been busy preparing refresh- 
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ments for the travellers, and getting what 
she called the master's room ready. There 
was nothing for Elsie to do after she got home, 
when she had seated her grandfather in his 
arm-chair, and taken off her walking dress, 
but wander about the house and wait for 
Margaret's coming, with such calmness as she 
could command. She did not know whether 
it was excessive joy or excessive fear that 
made her turn so sick and faint as she stood 
at the window looking out. Crawford came 
and joined her in her watch. Her eyes were 
red and swollen *as if she had been crying a 
great deal over her work of preparation. 

'*If only my dear mistress had been here 
this day," she said, in answer to Elsie's inquir- 
ing look. ** Ah, my dear ! hers was a faithful, 
tender heart; and I can't get over her not being 
here to see the end. Nobody but me knew all 
she suffered. You must think of her, Miss Elsie, 
and of what she would have done for him if 
she had lived, whenever you need to keep your 
courage up. You must try not to tremble 
and look so white, dear; for with her gone. 
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and your grandfather as lie is to-day, it's a 
melancholy coming back after aU!" 

Elsie would have heeded her injunction 
if she could, but in spite of her eflforts at 
self-control her face grew a shade paler stilL 
As Crawford finished speaking, a cab stopped 
at the door, and there was Margaret helping 
out a white-haired man, almost as old and 
feeble-looking as her grandfather^ who seemed 
to cling to Margaret's arm for support, and 
stared rounti with a bewildered, helpless air as 
they mounted the steps together. Elsie flew 
down-stairs and opened the door for them. 

Margaret smiled at her, though her eyes 
were swimming in tears, but the new-comer 
did not seem to see her, and took no notice 
of her outstretched hands. 

"He is more overcome with the journey than 
I expected," said Margaret. "The fresh air and 
the number of new objects he has seen bewilder 
him. He thinks it is all one of the visions he 
has been used to have in the prison, and he is 
afraid of our melting away and leaving him. 
Let me take him upstairs, and in a little time 
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the confusion will go off, and he will under- 
stand that it is really you who are near him 
at last. 

** Father, this is Herbert come back to us," 
Margaret said quietly, as she led her brother 
up to her father's chair, and tiie father and 
son — ^bowed down, grey-headed men both, the 
circumstances of whose meeting seemed calcu- 
lated to call forth such strong emotion — stood 
face to face, looking at each other languidly, 
with vague flickerings of intelligence and re- 
cognition passing over their faces as they 
gazed. 

"Yes, it is Herbert," Margaret said again 
gently; " Herbert, who has been away so long, 
come back, never to leave us again." And 
then she led her brother to a seat and sigtied 
to Elsie to come and kiss him. 

The meeting was over — the dreaded, longed- 
for meeting. It had been quite different from 
anything Elsie had expected, different from 
her hopes and her fears, but on the whole she 
was satisfied. She felt she could dove her 
father. The worn face, from whicH even the- 
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expression of suffering had died out into one 
of dull, hopeless apathy, . told a tale of past 
misery that made her forget everything else 
in pity. There was no need to fear that he 
would not want her help, or that he would be 
hard to please. His eyes followed her about 
the room wistfully all the evening whenever 
she moved, as if they could never be satisfied 
with seeing. 

" This is little Alice. You are sure 
this is my little daughter Alice, and that 
she will stay with me?'' he asked Margaret 
many times, while Elsie busied herself in 
waiting on him, and once or twice he hesitated 
to take things out of her hand, as if he did 
not believe they were real His mind refused 
to grasp the joy of reunion, once so pas- 
sionately longed for. 

This first evening of freedom, though Mar- 
garet sat close to him all the time, and Elsie 
held his roughened hands clasped in hers, was 
very little better to him than one of the many 
previous visions of it he had had while it was 
stiU far distant. They could not make him 
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feel sure that all lie saw would not by and 
by melt away before his eyes — cotild not 
succeed in making themselves more than 
deceiving images of the brain to him. 

When they were not actually speaking to 
him he relapsed into a moody reverie, in which 
he seemed quite unaware of their presence, a 
state of mind which isolated him from theim 
almost as completely as if he had been spirited 
back to his prison cell again. 

Only now and then, when some object near 
him caught his eye, a book or a trifle from 
Elsie's workbox, he would start, and take it 
up eagerly in his hand, examine it closely, 
and lay it down again with a look of half- 
puzzled satisfaction dawning on his face. 

The evening, every minute of which Elsie 
used to struggle to recall and fix in her 
memory afterwards, wore away almost in 
silence. 

They sat together tiU very late, all three 
hand in hand ; and when at last Margaret rose, 
and said they must separate for the night, a 
fuller consciousness of their presence rushed 
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to the released prisoner's bram, and lie showed 
£ar more emotion at the prospect of losing 
sight of them for a few hours, than his first 
meeting with his daughter had called forth. 

Margaret and Elsie followed him to his 
room, and he held their hands and looked at 
them with hungry, despairing eyes, and could 
hardly be persuaded to let them leave him. 

"It is only for a few hours,'' Margaret said 
cheerfully. ** Hours, remember, not months. 
You shall see us the instant you open your 
eyes in the morning, and you will be able to 
enjoy it better for having slept." 

For a long time her words made no im- 
pression. It seemed impossible for him to 
measure the length of the separation, or look 
across the gulf of the night to the next day ; 
but at last he became calmer, and consented 
to let them go. 

"Yes," he said, "I understand, it will be 
morning when I see you again. Morning — 
daylight. I shall be able to understand things 
more clearly then, when I have slept. Yes, I 
am sure of it now, I shall see you both again 
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in the morning. I do not deserve it, but I 
shall see you, and meanwhile I shall be glad 
to sleep." 

Margaret looked into his room an hour after- 
wards, and told Elsie that he waa sleeping 
tranquilly ia the bed, with quite a smile on 
his face, and a look that recalled himself, as 
she had known him long ago, ia the times 
when her recoUections of him were pleasantest 
She gave way then to the first tears she had 
shed that day, a flood of gentle, thankful tears, 
which washed away the pain of years from 
her heart. She told Elsie how impossible it 
had once seemed that such a day as this should 
ever come : how in her first horror of her 
brother's guilt she had had dire struggles with 
herself before she could come even to wish for 
it ; and how, when his repentance had softened 
her heart towards him, she had sickened in 
despair at the thought of the long long years, 
and the improbability there was of his having 
strength to drag through them. 

Now that the day had come, it had brought 
its own pain. 
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" You see how it is," Margaret said to Elsie. 
*' His body is released, but his mind cannot 
escape from bondage as easily. Solitude and 
suflFering have buUt it into a prison-house, 
which we shall find it hard to throw down. 
Did you not feel how far away he was from 
us? How shall we get him altogether, and 
bring his soul as well as his body home to 
live with us and be healed by our love ? " 

Margaret could not sleep during the night 
for thoughts such as these. In the early dawn 
of the summer morning she got up and 
dressed, and stole noiselessly into her brother's 
room, to see if he still slept. She thought it 
probable he would wake early, and she wished 
to save him an hour or two of confused and 
anxious thought by being present at his 
waking. 

Her first glance showed her that he had not 
stirred since she had left him on the previous 
evening. His head rested peacefully on the 
pillow, his right hand lay over the counter- 
pane in the same position she had observed 
before. He had been very weary, and slept 
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profoundly now. Margaret came close up to 
the side of the hied. In the faint light the 
sleeping face looked rounder and younger than 
it had done for many a year, the deeply graven 
lines on the forehead seemed to have been 
smoothed out by repose. There was a smile 
on the lips that carried Margaret back years, 
to dim recollections of nursery days. She 
knelt down softly by the bed to pray till he 
should awake. 

A flood-tide of recollections, sweet, terrible, 
bitter, peaceful again, swept over her while her 
head was bowed. This was he — ^the beloved 
playmate of her childhood ; the admired elder 
brother of her youth ; he who had for so tnany 
years been the dark shadow in the household ; 
he who had spoiled all their lives. She glanced 
back over the grey monotonous years of her 
existence, till she reached its bright dawn of 
youth, when so much joy seemed to lie before 
her. Truly it was his doing that all her 
earthly happiness had been snatched away 
from her. With the thought her heart went 
up to heaven in a great cry. She did not 
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grudge her life; she had ho account agahist 
this unhappy one ; only as the picture of the 
dismal life that had wrought ill instead of good 
rose up before her, she prayed for herself and 
for Elsie that it might be given to them to undo 
some little of the wrong, to use the experience 
their own sorrow had brought them, to lighten 
suffering somewhere, and so make the final 
result something less terrible. She did not fear 
that, having repented, he would not be forgiven. 
She was speaking to the Great Atoner, who 
had taught her to forgive ; but she thought of 
the time when this sin-debased soul should 
have grown large enough, become pure enough, 
to see the wrong and misery he had wrought 
in its full significance, and to hate it as it 
deserved to be hated, and she shuddered at 
the fearfulness of the vision it would have 
to meet. Must not forgiveness itself, love 
itself, be for a time the keenest punishment 
possible ? In virtue of her kinship, Margaret 
felt the burden of the wrong done to be hers 
as well as his. The rest of her life seemed too 
short to spend in toil to make the account 
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(not between him and his God, but between 
him and his fellows) something straighter. 

The smi had risen, and there was broad 
daylight in the room when Margaret lifted 
her head from her prayer. When would the 
sleeper awake ? A strong sunbeam streaming 
through a crevice in the window-curtain rested 
on his face, now showing it distinctly, white 
against the white piUow; the smiling, parted 
Kps quite still. 

A sudden pang of fear shot through Mar- 
garet's heart. She laid her hand over the 
hand on the counterpane. Its icy touch made 
her spring to her feet, and utter a cry that 
brought Crawford and Elsie into the room. 

Crawford saw how it was in a moment. 
She drew Elsie from the room and returned to 
Margaret, who had dropped on her knees by 
the bedside again. Yes, it was aU over. A 
very slight examination served to show that he 
had been dead some hours. He must have 
died in sleep, almost directly after he laid 
himself down. 

The night that had divided them was longer 
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than they had expected, and the morning that 
was to bring them together again removed 
from it by a wider space. Yet Margaret could 
repose her heart in trust that the morning of 
reunion would surely come. 

" It is best so," she said to Elsie, when she 
brought her a few hours afterwards to kiss the 
cold forehead of the corpse stretched out on 
the bed; "he has been permitted to bear all 
the long punishment, and now body and soul 
are both free ! ^' 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 

The death of Herbert le Fevre removed the 
principal reasons that had weighed with Mar- 
garet in determining to leave England. After 
her brother was gone, she had no longer any- 
motive strong enough to induce her to brave a 
long journey with so helpless a charge as her 
father in his present state of health, or to en- 
counter the inconvenience of settling in a new 
country with no other companions than her 
father, Elsie, and Crawford. She continued 
for some time, after her brother's death, to 
make plans for leaving London, and taking a 
house in some quiet country place like Old- 
bury ; but Elsie, equally with herself, shrank 
from the effort necessary for carrying out such 
a scheme. They allowed the weeks to slip on 
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without doing anything, and gradually stronger 
inducements than mere distaste for change 
grew up to keep them stationary. 

Old Mrs. Neale attached herself more and 
more to Elsie, and became so dependent on 
her society for her comfort, that Margaret was 
unwilling to separate her grand-daughter from 
her as long as she lived. Mr. Blake seemed 
to prefer the bustle and movement of the 
town ; and Margaret found work in association 
with other workers of kindred spirit to herself 
among the very poor of London, which enabled 
her to fulfil her purpose of devoting the rest of 
her life to the relief of suffering more effectually 
than she could have done anywhere else. 

As months passed on, Elsie observed that 
a gradual change came over Margaret. She 
was not less grave than she used to be, but 
she was a great deal gentler. Her eyes lost 
the stony, far-off look they used to have; a 
smile would come into them now when they 
fell on a flower, or a happy-faced child, or 
on such a glimpse of sunset glory as can 
be seen between openings of houses in the 
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dullest London streets and squares. She 
could look at beautiful things now without 
being stung with pain at the thought of one 
dear to her, to whom the sight of all beauty 
was forbidden. Though she was hardly aware 
of it herself, she was much happier than she 
had been for many years. She could rest and 
enjoy a fresh wind blowing in her face, or the 
scent of a flower, or Elsie's pleasant voice 
reading aloud to her, without the indefinable 
feeling of remorse for being comfortable, which 
used to come when every pleasure brought 
before her a contrast full of pain. 

Outwardly her existence had much the same 
character it had had in Oldbury, but inwardly 
there was an immense change. She had ceased 
to lead a double life; an almost intolerable 
weight had been lifted from her heart. Her 
former scruples about mixing with her fellows 
were considerably modified. There was no 
longer any secret to be kept. To spare her 
father, she retained, and allowed Elsie to re- 
tain, the name of Blake, but she was quite 
resolved that the painful circumstances of 
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their family history should never again be 
concealed from any one with whom she was 
brought into contact. She confided the chief 
particulars of their story to the clergyman of 
the parish where they lived, asking him to 
repeat as much of it as he thought necessary 
to her fellow-labourers in the works of charity 
in which she was engaged, and after that she 
had no further difficulties or scruples. Her 
new associates all had too much work on 
their hands, and were too much accustomed 
to be brought into contact with tragical his- 
tories, to be disposed to show undue curiosity 
respecting hers, as the good, gossipy Oldbury 
people had done. 

Mr. Blake did not now engross Margaret's 
whole time in attendance on himself, as he had 
done while they lived in Oldbury. Since his 
wife's death, and more especially during the 
last few months, he had seemed to prefer 
Elsie's company to Margaret's. He had 
quite laid aside the labour to perfect his 
Hterary work which he had persevered in 
fruitlessly for so many years. His anxiety 
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about it seemed to have passed away en- 
tirely, and his mind to have reverted to the 
interests that had occupied him before he 
became engrossed in one special line of study. 
Elsie's voice and manner recalled his wife to 
him, as she had been in her youth, and all 
the associations of his earlier years came back 
to him whenever his grand-daughter was with 
him. The disappointments and anxieties of 
the intervening time were evidently rapidly 
fading away from his memory. Margaret 
was glad to find that the spell which had 
bound him to such constant labour was 
broken at last; and knowing how good it 
was for Elsie to have the occupation of 
waiting on her grandfather, she did not 
scruple to give herself up more and more to 
the work among the poor that had opened 
out to her, and to leave the care of Mr. 
Blake a good deal in Elsie's hands. It was 
not such a heavy charge as it would have 
been some years ago. Mr. Blake was com- 
paratively happy in his present delusions. 
In the summer time Elsie used to take him 
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out into the parks, in the early morning and 
in the cool of the evenings, and he would 
find amusement in watching the riders or the 
stream of carriages pass by, while he talked 
to Elsie about old acquaintances and long- 
past pleasures, almost as eagerly as Mrs. 
Neale was in the habit of doing. Sometimes 
the riders who passed them, sauntering along 
in the cool, pleasant summer twilight, would 
turn round and cast a surprised glance after 
the strange, noble-looking old man, and the 
lovely, pale girl in half Quaker costume, who 
supported him with her arm, and wonder 
vacantly for a moment or two how such a 
pair came to be there alone, and what sorrow- 
ful history attached to their strange, beautiful 
looks. Yet there was so much dignity about 
Mr. Blake still, such an air of peculiar refine- 
ment in Elsie, that the boldest lounger would 
not have dared to accost them or annoy them 
with any intrusive attentions. 

Elsie felt more utterly alone with this crowd 
of strangers passing and repassing before her 
eyes than she would have felt in the most 
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soHtary spot anywhere in the neighbourhood 
of Oldbury. Now and then gentle girl faces 
in the carriages that drove by attracted her 
attention, — ^faces that seemed akin to her, as 
if they ought by rights to have belonged to 
sisters or friends of hers; or perhaps some 
pleasant-looking lady, while walking near her, 
would speak a word or laugh a laugh that 
recalled Cecil's voice, and Elsie's heart yearned 
towards the speaker. Yet none the less did 
she feel divided from them all, by a gulf as 
great as if she and her grandfather were thin 
speechless ghosts wandering on the outskirts 
of a world they had quitted for ever — seeing 
all, but powerless to establish any communica- 
tion with the substantial living people among 
whom they moved unseen. 

Sometimes, as she listened to her grand- 
father's rambling talk about old times, and 
people long since passed away, she was half 
disposed to believe they had both died a long 
time ago, and had wandered back by mistake 
to a world that had no place for them. 

When the weather was not fine enough for 
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walkm^, Mr. Blake's great pleasure was to 
frequent the reading-room of the British 
Museum Library — entrance tickets for which 
Gilbert Neale had procured both for him and 
Elsie. There he would contentedly spend the 
greater part of the day handling and seem- 
ing to read the books that were brought him. 
Pleasant associations always seemed to come 
back upon him while he was so occupied. He 
held his head higher — an expression of wistful 
half-intelligence came into his face. He looked 
almost the interested, eager student he had 
been in that same spot years and years before. 
Generally Elsie sat by his side reading, or 
copying illuminations from old missals ; but 
sometimes she grew weary of the constraint of 
sitting still for so many hours, and when Mr. 
Blake was happily engaged, and did not seem 
to want her, she would leave the library, and 
on days when the Museum was not open to 
the general public she would wander up and 
down the silent echoing galleries and stair- 
cases till it was time to take her grandfather 
home. It was a weird kind of place to muse 
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in, when the great halls were emptied of 
their usual crowd of visitors, but it suited 
Elsie's mood. The calm colossal heads staring 
blankly down on her, the broken fragments 
of statues, the beautiful strange sea things, 
the bright tropical birds and animals in their 
motionless mimicry of life, grew familiar, and 
seemed to enter into her reveries as constituent 
elements of them — miles and miles of dead, 
detached, broken things which had had some 
meaning, and some place, and some life 
of their own once- — Elsie felt a great deal 
nearer to them, a great deal more at home 
with them, than with the people in the Park. 
No one interfered with her wanderings; the 
officials of the Museum took a kindly in- 
terest in the superannuated old scholar who 
haunted the library, and in the beautiful girl 
who watched over' him so carefully, and they 
were aU anxious to show her every courtesy in 
their power. 

Weeks and months passed in this way, 
gliding rapidly into each other. The most 
intense pain is mitigated by time ; and Elsi6 
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began to wonder at the tranquillity and peace 
that had come into her life. Was it peace, she 
sometimes asked herself, or was it only deadness? 
By the time another spring and summer and 
winter had gone by in the same quiet, event- 
less fashion, she could hardly believe herself 
to be the same person who had grown up in 
Oldbury, and felt as if her very life was being 
torn from her when she had had to leave it. The 
time of strong feeling she had known there, of 
short, vivid joy and of agonizing pain, lay very, 
very far away from her now. It looked like 
another life, from which she thought she was 
definitely cut oflf. What had once seemed im- 
possible to be borne appeared quite natural and 
inevitable now. One year would follow another 
just as the two last had done, quiet and grey, 
and she would bend her will more and more 
earnestly to the cheerful, contented bearing of 
lier lot. New interests were gradually creep- 
ing into her life ; and she knew she must 
honestly strive to make them thrust further 
and further away the thoughts that belonged 
to the past — the useless thoughts and regrets. 
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that were alternately sweet and bitter, but 
always poisonous food for her mind to dwell 
on. During the first few months of her resi- 
dence in London, several trifling incidents 
had concurred to put her in possession of 
small items of news respecting Oldbury and 
Oldbury people — foolish, useless pieces of in- 
formation — which yet had filled her with 
immense joy, and made of the days on which 
she obtained them epochs of interest to count 
the passing of time by. Later these chances 
had become rarer, and the last year had not 
brought her % single one. Even the ingenious 
little schemes she sometimes concocted to 
make Margaret or Crawford talk of old 
times, and mention Oldbury names, seemed 
invariably to fail now. She began to think 
that a spell of silence had fallen on her that 
would never be broken again. 

It was not that opportunities were alto- 
gether wanting which might have led to 
her hearing one or two of the chance men- 
tions of dear familiar things which she longed 
for. Gilbert. NeaJe w JftenuenUy at his 
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mother's house. He often came there straight 
from Connington. He would sometimes in 
Elsie's presence go on talking for an hour 
together of places he had visited, and people 
he had seen, yet during several months he 
never once happened to bring in one of the 
words Elsie thirsted to hear. She chid herseK 
for going to her grandmother's house when- 
ever she knew that her uncle was there with 
such a foolish fluttering of hope in her heart, 
and for coming back . when the evening was 
over so weary with disappointment. What 
could it signify to her? If ev^n his name 
had come into the talk, if even she had heard 
that he was coming back to England, what 
right would she have had to be interested in 
the news? 

When she had suffered a great many dis* 
appointments, she began to tell herself she was 
cured of ever expecting anything to happen 
again. She believed she had come to the con- 
clusion that it was best not to have remem- 
brance stirred by hearing the names of people 
ynth. whom she should never have any further 
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connexion, who had quite passed out of her 
life. She tried to resolve that she would 
not even wish to hear, that for the future she 
would be thankful, not sorry, when an evening 
in her uncle's society passed over safely with- 
out any little word being spoken to disturb 
her tranquillity. 

She said all this very emphatically to herself 
one sunny April morning, as she sat in her 
usual place at her desk in the Museum Library, 
assiduously copying a picture from an old 
illuminated book. 

She had begun her drawing two days before, 
when she had had the prospect before her <rf 
seeing her uncle isoon. She had spent the 
previous evening with him at her grand-- 
mother^s house, and to-day he was on his way 
back to Connington. Oh, how foolish she had 
been two days ago to be in such a state of 
agitation at the thought of what she might 
possibly hear from him, that her hand had 
trembled in tracing those curves! How 
foolish ! How foolish 1 Well, the opportunity 
had passed. He would certainly not come 
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again for three months at least. Fortunately 
she could acknowledge it was much better for 
her that the anticipated evening had proved 
a complete blank ; that he who could have 
told her so many things she would have 
liked to hear, had talked for hours and said 
nothing, absolutely not one word. Yes, it 
was better for her not to have her peace dis- 
turbed. Was it peace, or was it death, famine, 
starvation ? He might have given her a littk 
taste of life-restoring food 1 He must often 
have walked down the dear streets, and seen 
the names written over the shops, and been 
stopped by acquaintances, and heard words 
spoken that she would have been so thankful 
to him for repeating ever so indifferently. 

Elsie pushed the missal from which she 
was copying hastily aside; the illumination 
was in greater danger now than when her 
hand had trembled. A treacherous tear had 
nearly fallen and blistered the priceless page. 
What could it be that made the longing for 
Oldbury streets and faces come so strongly 
over her just at that moment ? 
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Such a flood of recollections rose that she 
could almost fancy she had been spirited away 
in a moment to Oldbury, and that she was 
standing on the door-step of Elderberry's little 
house, with the scent of the lavender bushes in 
the Eectory garden blowing full in her face. 

She put her hand over her eyes to press 
back the tears that obscured her vision, and 
then looked round to convince herself of where 
she really was. 

The entrance-door to the Library, which was 
close to Elsie's seat, had opened a moment ago, 
and a party of visitors, under charge of one of 
the curators of the Museum, had come inside 
to look at the reading-room, and were whis- 
pering in what were meant to be low tones 
quite within Elsie's hearing. 

A broad, good-humoured, rosy face, with a 
flutter of gorgeous ribbons round it, caught 
her eyes. She must be dreaming still ; or had 
she been asleep for years, and just awakened 
in the middle of a Sunday morning at Old- 
bury Church, with Mrs. Adams in her best 
bonnet seated in the pew opposite? Yes, 
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it was a whiff" of Oldbury rose-leaves and 
lavender that had come to her. The stout 
lady moved aside, and Elsie caught a glimp^ 
of a certain white knitted woollen shawl 
(oh, how well she knew every leaf of the 
pattern on it !) which had always had a faint 
perfume of lavender and rose-leaves hanging 
round it since Elsie could remember anything. 

The quaint little elderly figure round which 
it was folded came in sight next. There was 
no room for doubt, and, awake or asleep, Elsie 
could sit still no longer. She rushed to the 
door just as, in despair at the talkativeness 
of the party he was escorting, the gentle- 
man who had brought them in swung it wide 
open to let them out; and she had presence 
of mind enough not to throw her arms round 
Miss Berry's neck till they were safe outside 
the hall of silence, in a passage where there 
were only a few passers-by and the umbrella- 
keepers to be scandalized at the exclamations 
and hand shakes and breathless questions 
and answers that followed. 

Good-natured Mrs. Adams was almost as 
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vehement in her expressioiis of delight at their 
unexpected meeting, as Miss Berry; and from 
her Elsie at last heard a coherent explanation 
of the circumstances that had led to their 
being at the Museum, that day. 

She told Elsie that she had come up to Lon- 
don to be present at the marriage of one of 
her grand-daughters, and had persuaded Miss 
Berry to accompany her to her daughter's 
house, and pay her a long-talked-of visit. They 
had already been three weeks in town, but this 
was the first day they had been able to give 
to sight-seeing. Miss Berry had had some 
business to attend to, some one to visit whose 
address she had to Beek out, and much 
time had been taken up in the search ; then 
there had been the wedding. But this one 
leisure day had come at last, and it was Miss 
Berry who had decided on spending it in 
visiting the British Museima. 

** My dear,'' struck in Miss Berry, squeezing 
Elsie's hands, which she still held tightly, 
" I thought only of my map, and of seeing 
the likenesis of Joseph's Pharaoh, in whom, as 
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you know, I always have taken such a par- 
ticular interest; and to think of his having 
led me to youl'^ 

When the excitement of the first few 
minutes was over, Mrs. Adams had the con- 
sideration to draw off the attention of the rest 
of the party so as to leave Elsie and her dear 
old friend to themselves. They walked up 
and down the lower Egyptian HaU, among the 
black sarcophagi, and wandered into cool, damp- 
smelling galleries, where ancient Babylonians 
stab each other endlessly on the walls, and 
talked, feeling as if they could never say all 
they had in their hearts, or look at each other 
enough. It seemed at the time to Elsie the 
most unreal of all the day dreams she had 
dreamed in that place : Oldbury news, mixed 
with exclamations from Miss Berry respecting 
the wonders she could not keep her eyes from 
wandering towards sometimes; the old dear, 
rambling, affectionate, familiar talk that Elsie 
had so thirsted after, and never thought to 
have heard again. 

" Oh, Elderberry, if you knew what it is to 
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me to see you again ! " was about as much as 
Elsie could find voice to say for some time; 
and even when she felt collected enough to ask 
questions, she found that her queries rather 
hindered than expedited the communications 
of which she was so greedy, and that it would 
be safest to let Miss Berry bring out her news 
in her own way, and keep the curiously inter- 
woven sentences in her mind, to be unravelled 
at her leisure afterwards. 

"Was it, could it be me you came to 
London to look for?" Elsie asked eagerly, 
when Miss Berry was mysteriously hinting at 
some secret mission which, far more than any 
wish to attend Miss Adams' wedding, had 
induced her to undertake such a long journey 
at her age. 

An expression of perplexity crossed Miss 
Berry's beamingly happy face. 

^ My love, I think, if you please, we will 
walk on a little faster and get into another 
department, where perhaps I shaU be better 
able to collect my thoughts. I confess it 
confuses me a good deal to have all the 
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Pharaoiis, and so many other Scripture cha- 
rwcters as I am told there are in this room, 
staring down into my face. I cannot help 
pausing in what I am saying to think how I 
can best introduce them into the map, with 
that tiger-headed woman to serve as an 
example of a monstrous idol. Well, now 
that we are come among the Babylonians, 
with whom I have never felt I had quite 
so much to do, I shall be able to give more 
undivided attention ; and, my love, though 
your question embarrasses me a little, I 
will be perfectly frank with you. I did, I 
confess it, my dear, that last evening when 
he came back to Oldbury for nothiDg in the 
world but to talk to me about you — and, poor 
fc^Uow, the state of mind he was in — I did 
make him a kind of promise, and it troubles my 
conscience very much sometimes to think that 
f have never once in all these months written 
to China, or taken any decided steps to get the 
news of you he was so anxious for. He must 
think me very ungrateful, for I have received 
the kindest letters from him and presents — 
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a magniiiceiit China crape shawl, which I have 
left in my will to you, Elsie : — to that length 
I think I may safely go in encouraging the 
attachment. And now that you have been 
thrown in my way in such a providential, 
unsought manner, in a place too that, what 
with the tombs and the Scripture characters, 
may be almost said to rank with a church, I 
shall certainly feel justified in writing him 
a little letter, and just mentioning casually 
that I have seen you. I do not suppose I 
should have been quite so scrupulous hitherto, 
if such awful instances of disobedience to 
parents with respect to matrimony had not 
occurred in Oldbury. You do not mean to say 
that you have not heard ? Then you may 
well be surprised at seeing me here. It was 
not for your sake, to tell you the truth, my 
dear, that I undertook a journey at my time 
of life; it was to look after those unhappy 
young people, Kichard and Sophia Lutridge, 
who have brought such trouble on their 
parents and such disgrace on all Oldbur}'-. 
If dearest Mrs. Lutridge could have risen 
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from her sofa, but she cannot, she would 
positively have gone down on her knees to 
thank me when I ventured to suggest that, as 
I was nobody of any consequence, and had no 
character for consistency to keep up, I might 
come to London and find her poor children 
out, and make the first overtures to reconcilia- 
tion. That the eldest son and daughter of 
such a family should make runaway matches 
within two months of each other — ^you can 
conceive the thrill of feeling that went 
through Oldbury when the news came out 
I grieve to say that there were found some 
even among the district visitors cruel enough 
to insinuate that if dearest Mrs. Lutridge had 
meddled less in her neighbours' concerns, and 
made her home a little pleasanter to her own 
family, the scandal might never have occurred. 
It was a heartless remark, my dear, and I 
never shall again be able to feel quite cordially 
to the Tomkinsons. Such a time to turn 
round on an old benefactress too! for, inde* 
pendently of these unlucky marriages, things 
are not with the Lutridges by any means as 
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they used to be. It seems that, owing to some 
carelessness of Mr. SichaxdX a&irs at the 
bank began to go wrong. There were dif- 
ficulties. Some people who have lost money- 
complain a good dealy and the dear Lut- 
ridges themselves have been obliged to give up 
Laurel Lodge and come down into the town 
to Uve.^' 

" That must have been, a great trial to Mrs. 
Lutridge,'' said Elsie, a Httle blankly, for she 
could not help being disappointed at the turn 
the conversation had taken. 

"She bore up very well till the story of 
Mr. Kichard's marriage with the daughter of 
the man who keeps the little public-house 
at the bottom of the hill came out You 
may remember her, my dear^ — a large young 
woman, with a red face and a quantity of 
shining black ringlets, as unlike you a^ it is 
possible to conceive, and at least fifteen years 
older • than Mr. Richard. Mr. Lutridge .was 
disposed to be lenient, in spite of all the 
trouble and disgrace his son's carelessness 
(and I . fear worse than, carelessness) had 
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brought upon him ; but Mrs. Lutridge thought 
she owed it to Oldbury to let her displeasure 
be shown plainly. When she heard that the 
marriage had taken place clandestinely at a 
church in Bristol, months before the parents 
on either side knew of it, and that two of her 
daughters had long been aware of what was 
going on, and had connived at their brother^s 
misconduct, she was so indignant that she 
declared she would never see her son again, 
or forgive her daughters for their share in 
his ruin. Poor girls! they used to come to 
me and cry a great deal, and talk of their 
having always been so a&aid of their mother, 
and of the discomfort and disunion at home, 
which they said had driven them all to under- 
hand ways. It ended in poor Miss Sophia's 
running away with one of the bank-clerks 
who had been turned off for unsteadiness a 
year before, and in Miss Ursula's resolving to 
go over to the Church of Kome, and drawing 
young Walter Neale, who is a weak youth I 
am afraid, my dear, into a secret correspondence 
on the subject. It seems they proposed to 
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escape to France together, and there to take 
monastic vows ; but as I understand now, they 
have changed their minds, and are content 
to form a marriage engagement instead. It 
strikes me that this is the simpler and less 
objectionable arrangement of the two, but it 
has met with much opposition from Walter 
Neale's friends. I have heard that his mother 
still refuses her consent, and that Mr. Lutridge 
is quite bowed down with shame at the want 
of right feeling and sense of propriety his poor 
daughter has shown in her conduct throughout 
the whole affair. Some people say that Mrs. 
Lutridge does not feel it nearly so much as 
he does ; but, my dear, I leave you to judge : 
she has never been outside her house for a 
whole year! Oldbury is a changed place in 
consequence. The way in which the servant- 
girls stand talking and laughing at the area 
gates of an evening now, and the style of 
bonnets they go to church in, are proof 
enough that she is no longer the person 
she used to be. People speak their minds 
and arrange things in an offhand way that 
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is quite startUng. One hardly seems to know 
now what sides people are on, or who ought 
and who ought not to be visited. Mr, Pierre- 
point and the incumbent of the district church 
walk about together arm in arm. Little inno- 
vations (of a very pleasing sort, I must con- 
fess) are actually creeping into our service at 
the old church ; there is a talk of our having 
' Hymns, Ancient and Modem,' when the old 
hymn-books are worn out ; yet Mrs. Lutridge 
takes it all quietly, and does not offer an 
opinion. She seems to have lost heart to inter- 
fere about anything uow. If the Pope himself 
were to come and attempt to preach in Oldbury 
I really don't think it would stir her up. When 
I consulted her about my journey to London, 
and suggested that I would, if she pleased, 
trace out poor Sophia, and ascertain whether 
the rumour we had heard about her husband's 
actually ill-using her was well-founded or not, 
and call on Mr. and Mrs. Eichard, and bring 
her news of their baby — instead of being angry 
with me, and ordering me out of the house, as 
I quite expected she would, she broke down. 
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sobbing, my dear,— only think of that, Mrs. 
Lutridge ! — and when she had recovered herself 
a little, she spoke of my faithful friendship and 
kindly influence over every one, in terms really 
as if she had taken it into her head that there 
had been some mistake, and that it was I, and 
not she herself, who had been doing good in 
Oldbury all these years. It was a distressing 
scene, indeed. Dearest Mrs. Lutridge almost, 
one may say, humbling herself to me .' You will 
not wonder, I am sure, that, with such heart- 
breaking warnings before my eyes, I have been 
scrupulous and doubtful about the wisdom of 
keeping up in Stephen Pierrepoint's mind cer- 
tain hopes and fears. I see what a brilliant 
colour has come into your face, my love, and I 
know that I am approaching a delicate subject. 
If I had not been taken so unawares I would 
have thought it over, and made up my mind 
how much I should be justified in repeating of 
what he said to me the last day he was in 
England, when he read your little note, and 
was completely overcome at the thought of 
going so far away without prospect of hearing 
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of you again. Poor fellow 1 I always knew 
what a great amount of deep feeling there 
was hidden under that playftd manner of his, 
which, in spit^ of one's dread of levity, one 
could not help finding very winning. He 
was always making a joke of me and saying 
perplexing things, and yet, my dear, you would 
hardly believe how much older I feel since he 
left England ; and how I miss all the little 
kindnesses he was always showing me, and 
the sight of his pleasant face coming into 
my room. However, as I have not had 
time to consider what I ought to say, and 
feeling bewildered, as I do, with so many 
Pharaohs and Sennacheribs standing round, 
I think it will be more conscientious of 
us to change the subject. Let us speak 
of something else. Ahl there are Mrs. 
Adams and the others coming to look 
for us. I fear we have been keeping them 
waiting an immense time. And that won- 
derfully clever gentleman, who told us all 
about the world before it was created, must 
be getting impatient for us to go. I will 
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give you one kiss before they all come up. 
Yes, I love you as much as ever, my dear 
Elsie; and I understand what your eyes are 
asking me, though you speak in such a low 
whisper that I cannot quite catch the words. I 
will write to China to-night, and I promise to 
post the letter before I have time to think it 
over and get frightened. He has begged me 
over and over again to write, even if I have 
nothing to say about you ; and now I think I 
shall be justified in sending a letter and put- 
ting in some allusion (not too explicit perhaps) 
to what has happened to-day. It will be a 
difficult task, but I trust I shaU be enabled to 
express myself judiciously, and avoid saying 
more than I ought Unfortunately we go 
back to Oldbury to-morrow morning, and I 
have promised to spend the last evening with 
the poor Eichard Lutridges at Camden Town, 
80 I am afraid this must be good-bye. Mrs. 
Adams is beckoning quite impatiently, you 
sea" 

Elsie followed her friends to the outer door 
and took an affectionate leave of Mrs. Adams, 
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whose daughter, as kind-hearted and rosy-faced 
as herself^ gladdened Elsie's heart by quaking 
for her address, and promising to caU on her 
sometimes, and let her know how the two elder 
ladies settled down in Oldbury after the excite- 
ment of their London visit. 

She did not re-enter the building till the last 
flutter of Mrs. Adams's floating bonnfit^trings 
was lost in the crowd outside, and then she 
discovesed how late it was, and that she must 
hasten back to her grandfather, from whom she 
had never before been so long absent. Foav 
tunately he had been happily occupied, and 
had not missed her. He did not ask her any 
questions when she came hack, or a{^)ear to 
notice anything unusual in her countenance bs 
they were walking home together. The event 
of the last hour and a half, which had some- 
how or other made all the world look different 
to Elsie, would have no interest whatever for 
him. She did not think it necessary to attempt 
to talk to him about it. 

Margaret was more observing. When fihe 
returned home late in the evening after a 
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hard day's work, she saw that something 
had happened almost the moment she opened 
the door of their dull little lodging-house 
drawing-room. Elsie was seated at the open 
window with her hands resting idly on her 
lap, looking over the leafless lilac bushes 
in the dusty square garden towards an 
opening in the opposite row of houses, which 
showed a patch of sky and a silvery crescent 
moon, just then faintly marked in the pale blue. 
Her restful attitude struck Margaret almost as 
much as the happy, dreamy smile on her face. 
It almost startled her. It spoke of a mood 
very, very far removed from anything she 
jberself had experienced for many a year ; 
yet ahe understood what it meant very 
well. She knew that Elsie did not see the 
dusty lilac bushes, or even the shining silver 
bo.r«>aing in ti,at .^rrow river of Lndon 
sky. She had taken some treasured remem- 
brance out of her mind, and was looking only 
at that. She was conniag over some words, 
or bringing back some looks, weighing them 
and appraising them as if they were jewels, and 
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smiling to herself to discover how rich beyond 
her previous reckoning she was. It must be 
something she had heard lately, for Margaret 
had never seen her look like this before. She 
went up to her softly and laid her hand on h^ 
shoulder. " Well ? " she could not help saying 
in a tone of inquiiy, as she looked down into 
Elsie's changed face. 

**0h, Aunt Margaret, what do you think 
has happened to-day ? " Elsie began eagerly. 

Margaret's face expressed a Uttle surprise 
and disappointment, perhaps, as Elsie's narra- 
tive went on ; she had evidently expected to 
hear something of more importance, and indeed, 
as Elsie related the incident of the afternoon, 
it hardly sounded a sufficient reason for feeling 
so radiantly happy. After all, what had hap- 
pened ? She had, by the merest chance in the 
world, encoimtered an old friend who would 
probably never come across her path again ; and 
that was all. Elsie's joy was somewhat checked 
by Margaret's matter-of-fact way of listening to 
the news she had to impart. She began to think 
the meeting, which had seemed little short of 
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a miracle, almost commonplace and natural, as 
Margaret calmly commented on it; and Miss 
Berry's words hardly seemed worth such end- 
less pondering over as she had been disposed 
to accord them a few minutes before. But the 
glamour that the daylight of Margaret's reason 
dissipated, returned again the very first time 
Elsie was alone, and could translate the story 
back into her own heart's language. Miss 
Berry's words turned into priceless pearls and 
diamonds once more, and with them in endless 
variation she embellished all the sultry days 
of the summer that followed, and wove gar- 
lands, and made lamps of them to lighten 
the gloom of a dreary autumn, till a certain 
day in the winter came and brought fresh 
emotion with it. 



CHAPTER XXXVIIL 



MISS berry's letter. 



A WIDE low room spread with matting, but 
in other respects furnished like an English 
drawing-room, and Uttered with music, work, 
and sketches in a fashion that spoke of a 
lady's constant occupation of it A large 
window opening on to a shaded balcony filled 
with flower-pots, where a few roses and gera- 
niums and a clump of English daisies drooped 
in the heat ; and from which, now that the cur- 
tains of the awning were drawn aside, a glimpse 
of the sea blazing in sunlight, of a squadron 
of English and French men-of-war in the 
distance, and of strange-sailed, strange-hued 
Chinese junks gliding past, could be gained 
by the occupants of the room. These were 
just now only two, who had lately deserted 
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the shadier parts of the room for the window 
recess. Cecil Russel stood a little way out 
on the balcony braving the glare and the in- 
quisitive glances of some almond-shaped black 
eyes from the streets below (to say nothing of 
unsavoury whiflFs from the same locality which 
entirely overpowered the faint perfume of the 
flowers and tainted the fresh sea-breeze), while 
she stooped down and picked off some faded 
leaves from her plants, and touched with her 
finger the bumed-up earth round the roots 
of her melancholy looking withered Oldbury 
daisy. 

Stephen Pierrepoint, who had risen from a 
table laden with books and papers a minute or 
two before, and come to the window for no 
apparent purpose but to see what she was 
doing, stood leaning against the window-siU, 
alternately watching her and spelling out a 
sentence in a Chinese book he held open in 
his hand. 

They both looked a great deal older than 
when Oldbury knew them— older than the 
additional three years that had passed over 
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their heads at all warranted — till they spoke, 
and then each face regained something of the 
playful animation and openness of expression 
that had given it its peculiarly youthful look 
a few years before. 

They had been talking and laughing eagerly 
over some incident of the day a few minutes 
ago, almost in their old openly familiar brother 
and sister fashion — almost, but not quite. 
They had never been quite as intimate since 
they left England as they used to be in the old 
days before they spent a summer together in 
Oldbury, though Cecil was perhaps the only 
one who was conscious of the slight barrier of 
reserve that had grown up between them. 
They stood now close together, quite at ease in 
not talking, and only let fall a sentence now 
and then as they pleased. When Cecil had 
finished watering her flowers, she remained on 
the balcony with her hands clasped behind 
her, looking out dreamily towards the sea. A 
somewhat weary, anxious expression grew into 
her face as she gazed ; and it was with a quick 
sigh and an impatient gesture, as if she were 
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struggling to shake off a weight, that she 
turned towards the room and took up the 
desultory conversation again. 

"What an odd feeling it gives one to look 
out upon the sea for long together! The 
motion of the waves has a strange sort of 
power over one. 1 feel as if I were gradually 
slipping out of my body as I look, and floating 
away just over the tops of the waves — not 
exactly touching them, but borne along by 
their rocking. If I went on staring long 
enough, I do believe I should go. I should 
get to England that way, or somewhere." 

" That sort of feeling was what the Greeks 
meant by their stories about the sirens, I 
suppose,'' said Steenie carelessly. "Have a 
little bit of prosaic practical Confucian phi- 
losophy to put your body and soul into com- 
fortable relations again. Tm reading from 
one of the most approved Chinese books of 
instruction. Here is what serves a follower 
of Confucius for spiritual nourishment. The 
subject of the treatise is duty to parents ; and 
there are examples recorded for general imi- 
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tation ; it is a sort of sacred history in factv 
handed down for all generations to ponder, 
over. You shall hear a sentence or two : ' In 
the Chang dynasty. Sin Li, when fifty years 
of age, stm resided with his parents, and wa9 
subject to their will. To prevent them fcom 
considering themselves old he affected the 
manners of a child, and sported and gambolled 
before them in gaily-coloured - garments. He 
would pretend to stumble in waUdng like a 
babe. All this he did to divert his aged 
parents. In the Tsin dynasty, Mang Tsung 
mourned the death of his father.. During the 
winter season his mother desired bamboo 
sprouts made into soup. He went into the 
forest, and, grasping a bamboo with his. hands, 
burst into tears. Such filial devotion moved 
heaven and earth ; and in a little while the 
earth opened and sent forth several bamboo 
sprouts.' This is said to be the original cause 
of bamboos sprouting in the winter as well as 
in the spring, by the way.'' 

" Well, but that is a little less prosaic than I 
expected. It is a miracle." 
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"No, a thoroughly unspiritual marvel ; that 
is to say, the most prosaic, degrading subject 
of belief in the world — akin to Cagliostro tricks 
and table-rapping— the thing that is sure to 
result fix)m a creed which starts by disowning 
every attempt to get beyond the region of the 
senses/^ 

"Well, but I don't m'eafn to let myself be 
entangled in a discussion on Chinese religious' 
systems just now. If we must talk meta- 
physics, explain to me how it is that I have 
found myself forced to think so much of Old- 
bury this afternoon without any particular 
reason, for really we all have present anxieties 
enough just now to fill our thoughts." 

'*! can explain that without metaphysics; it 
is nothing more than the scent of the Tonguin 
beans in the little box you brought down in 
your hand to-day that has carried your thoughts 
off in that direction. Don't you remember you 
had it — the box — ^with you in Oldbury that 
summer I. and one day when you happened to 
say you liked the smell of Tonguin beans. 
Miss Berry took some from her work-box and 
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gave them to you. If you lift up the lid of 
the left hand division, you will see I am 
right/' 

" The idea of your remembering all that ! I 
had forgotten the very existence of this box 
till I turned it out this morning from the 
packing case where it was stowed the last time 
there was a talk of the rebels taking Shanghai, 
and Papa sent me on shipboard I don't be- 
lieve the lid of this division has ever been 
lifted since that day when — yes, it was Elsie 
Blake who shut the beans in. They feel quite 
at home, I should think, in this hot sun- 
shine. Will you have one?'' 

" No ; what should I do with it ? Shut them 
up for another three years. Shall I read you 
some more?" 

" No, no, I am not in the humour for it, and 
I wish you would not pretend to be. Nothing 
in the world bores me so much as listening to 
a person talking of what he is not thinking of, 
and you are always doing that to me now." 

"I know something that would bore you 
still more — ^to listen to a person talking of what 
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he was thinking of on post days. You would 
get very tired. I flatter myself I am not quite 
such an intolerable bore to you as 1 could he," 

" Oh ! is the mail in ? I actually had forgotten 
to expect it. My principal correspondents are 
growing lazy, and seldom send me any interest- 
ing news. I don't reckon on post days as 
I used to do, though, of course, one is always 
glad of anything from home." 

Cecil turned to the window and looked out 
towards the sea again for some time in silence. 

**It would all be less dreary if it were 
more thoroughly unlike what one is used to," 
she said, turning a dissatisfied glance back 
into the room at last. " I wish we Europeans 
did not all huddle together, and make such 
desperate attempts to do exactly as we have 
been doing all our lives. If I could have 
turned myself into a Chinese lady for these 
three years and lived among the natives, I 
should at all events have got some new ideas, 
and seen what would have served me to think 
about for the rest of my life. As it is, I have 
seen nothing that does not look like England^ 
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but a few dirty streets and shops, and a Httl^ 
strange vegetation. When we have a party o: 
English residents here, and the ladies are talk" 
ing together, I could shut my eyes and fancy 
myself in Oldbury. We may have changed 
our skies, but we certainly have not changed 
our minds by coming all this long way/' 

" Comfort yourself with the probability that 
some day or other the rebels will swoop down 
on Shanghai and carry us all off prisoners 
into the interior. We shall, no doubts get a 
very satisfactory insight into the mysteries of 
Chinese life by being carried about the streets 
of Pekin in wooden cages ; and if we survive 
the process, we shall have plenty to talk about 
for the rest of our lives." 

"You have lost your chance of such pro- 
motion by volimteering to go up the country 
with Lord Elgin and the army, leaving us 
behind to take care of ourselves." 

" Yes, but I get something better than the 
bare possibility of seeing the inside of a Chinese 
wooden cage, for I suppose there is no doubt 
there will be some more fighting before we 
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^ve done with it We shall all be tod busy 
'^ lounging and translating Chinese saws 
<^n, I hope/' 

" I know there is no Use hoping for a word 
t^om Papa or you after the mail is in, but you 
^ill see that I have my letters soon, won't 
'"on?" Cecil said, coming out of the balcony 
tnd preparing to leave the room. 

Stephen followed her to the door, and stopped 
ier just as she wafi Opening it. 

" Cecil, you shan't have to say again that I 
never talk to you of what I am thinking about. 
There is no use asking, for I am sure you would 
have told me if there had been anything to tell, 
but you never have had any answers to your 
letters to Miss Berry, have you ? " 

** No," answered Cecil sorrowfully ; *^ and it 
puzzles me dreadfully how to account for her 
obstinate silence. You are as much at a loss, 
I suppose ; for though your father writes you 
such long letters, he contrive^ man-like, never 
to tell anything in them." 

^'No, I am not at a loss ; I think I under- 
stand perfectly well why she does not write ; 
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I have made up my mind about it She 
knows something she cannot bear to tell me, 
and is silent for fear of letting it out. That 
would be just like her. She would be sure 
to write if she had nothing to say/' 

" What sort of thing do you mean ? '' 

•* Nay, that is just what I am continually 
changing my mind about I don't often think 
she is dead ; Miss Berry would have told me 
that, whatever pain it cost her to write it I 
expect she is married, and has written to tell 
Miss Berry so. It is three years since they left 
Oldbury. Why should she not be married ?" 

" You need not look so fiercely at me, I am 
not going to urge any reasons why she should 
not; only I think it is rather a gratuitous 
supposition on your part. You know all the 
diflSculties and objections. Why should another 
person have found it easier to get her than 
you?" 

"I was hampered ; besides, her father is dead. 
That might make a diflference in their way of 
life. I showed you the announcement of Mr. 
Le Fevre's death in a newspaper that came 
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from England some time ago, and you were 
struck with the peculiar way in which it was 
worded/^ 

"Yes, I liked the *died penitent/ I am 
sure Margaret Blake drew up the paragraph, 
and that it was not her doing there was ever 
any mystification or conceahnent I wish you 
could have gone back to England.'' 

"But I cannot It would be absolute dis- 
grace to leave the country in the position of 
affairs now/' 

" And Papa could not possibly spare you ; 
he is overworked as it is, and he is always 
saying you are the only person about him 
who gives the kind of help he most wants. 
He seems to think that he might have been 
obliged to go to the north himself if he could 
not have sent you, and if you had not known 
as much of the language and the ways of the 
country as you do. You can't think how 
thankful I am that he is spared the fatigue 
and the danger." 

" I am not sanguine that th^re is likely to 
be any danger to speak of ; but at all events 
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the chance of coming in for anything of die 
kind instead of him^ makes up for a great 
deal. Not that I have any particular wish 
to get back to England now; I am conviiiced 
it would be a uselesB joumey^ and that I am 
better here." 

" Well, then^ we will all stay till we have been 
paraded about in cagea^ and have adventnieB 
to tell that will make Uons and lionesses of us 
for the rest of our lives. Xiet me go now; 
there is a large party coming to dinner; and 
I have some orders to give/' 

The next two days were unusually buqr 
ones with the consul and his secretanea 
Cecil saw but little of her fEither^ and was 
not able to have a word with her oousin till 
late in the evening of the third day afiter 
their conversation, when he came into her 
sitting-room with an open letter in his hand. 

" I hope you were satisfied with your bud- 
get ? " he began. 

"I had a number of letters. People are 
beginning to be anxious about us in England ; 
all my interfering friends and relations are 
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«totming at Papa for not sending me home. 
I have had to tell him flatly that I won't ga 
What were your letters?'* 

" Two fiDom Oldbury — one from my father, 
.^d one, a long one, from Miss Berry.'' 
. ^V At last 1 Welir' 

"Cecil, I was li^t. Take the letter and 
read it. It is even more disjointed and ex- 
clamatory than Elderberry's productions used 
formerly to be ; but you will make out what 
she wants to tell me. It was startling news at 
first, but now I think I em beginning to under- 
stand it better," 

Cecil took the closely-written sheets to the 
light, and stood frowning over the difficulty of 
making out the cramped handwriting. Soon 
there was an exclamation of amazement, and 
as she turned the pages backwards and for- 
wards to refer to previous sentences, the ex- 
pression of perplexity deepened on her face. 

"What can she mean by saying so much at 
the beginning of her letter about disappoiut- 
ment, and about people marrying diflferently 
from what one would expect when one thinks of 
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their first loves ? Then comes all this long story 
about the clandestine marriages of Richard and 
Sophia Lutridge, which she says prevented her 
answering our letters, and at the end she speaks 
of going to London and seeing Elsie Blake. 
One does not see the connexion of the ideas. 
One guesses, from the beginning of the letter, 
that she found Elsie married, but she does 
not say so.'' 

** As clearly as she says anything else. You 
have overlooked a sentence at the end, where 
she says she little thought, when we were all 
together that summer in Oldbury, that one 
of the Lutridges would be preferred to one 
of us." 

" Do you know (it is very obscurely 
expressed) — but I am inclined to think 
that sentence refers to me ? Walter Neale is 
engaged to Ursula Lutridge. Can she be 
thinking of any gossip she may have heard 
about him and me long ago?'' 

" No, no. Allowing for Elderberry's style of 
narrative, it is clear enough what she means. 
Eichard Lutridge has married, it seems, with- 
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out the consent of his friends. They disowned 
him, and lost sight of him for a year or so. 
Miss Berry goes to London with overtures of 
reconciliation, not knowing exactly where to 
find him, and unexpectedly falls in with Elsie 
— ^his wife — at the British Museum, as she 
describes. You see, she says she spent the 
evening with them — with Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Lutridge — and that she has asked them 
to go and stay with her in Oldbury. He 
was a great fool certainly, but he was fond 
of her. I can understand how it has come 
about." 

"I can't. Elsie Blake married to Richard 
Lutridge ! It seems utterly impossible. They 
must have been married some time, too; for 
don't you see at the end there is something 
about a baby, and their living in lodgings and 
being very poor ? " 

" Well, never mind ; give me the letter back. 
It's not a very lucid production, but we have 
wrung all to the very dregs of the bitter truth 
out of it. We need not discuss it any further." 

Cecil folded the sheets slowly and put them 
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back into their envelope. "I wish I under- 
stood why Miss Berry did not write at once," 
she said reflectively. 

" She tells us it was because the Lutridges 
were concerned in the affair. I suppose till just 
now they were anxious that Richard's marriage 
should be as little known as possible. Aftet 
all Mrs. Lutridge used to say against the 
Blakes, her son's marriage may well be a 
bitter piU for her to sJow." 

" But that Elsie should marry him clandes- 
tinely — such a man — Steenie, I can't bear 
to think it. It alters my thought of her — ^it 
degrades her." 

'' No, don't say that. I've been thinking it 
over and over ever since that letter came, and 
it does not lower her. If there has been any 
mistake, any wrong in her conduct, I am to 
blame for it. She has felt that I deserted her, 
that I shrank from sharing the family disgrace 
with her, and his conduct has stood out in 
favourable contrast to mine. It has looked 
like generosity, and that is just what would 
move her." 



^ 
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" But you did »ot desert her ? " 

" No, but it may very well have seemed to 
her that I did. A person with fewer scruples 
and more opportunities of seeing her might 
easily make her believe he was willing to ri^k 
more for her than I was. I hope that horrible 
old woman down at Oldbury won't have much 
to do with her. Unless Dick Lutridge is very 
much changed, he won't be able to protect 
her against his mother. How will my father 
behave to her when she goes to stay with 
Idiss Berry ? I wish I had known in time 
to write to him about it.'' 

'* Steenie, how can you bear to talk as if it 
were certain ? " 

" It is certain. I tried to disbelieve it 
yesterday, but to-day I can't. You will not 
be doing me any kindness by talking me into 
doubt a^n. It is at all events a good thing 
for me just now to know that there is nothing 
to make me in a hurry to get back home. I 
am more glad than ever that Lord Elgin has 
consented to take me up the country with 
him, ami that we shall be moving soon," 
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Cecil thought a great deal about Miss 
Berry's letter, and would have liked to have 
read it a second time ; but she could not make 
up her mind to ask her cousin for it again. 
He was to leave Shanghai soon ; and though 
his time was very much occupied with busi- 
nessj he contrived to join Cecil in her early 
and late drives, and to spare quarters of an 
hour for chat with her more frequently than he 
had done hitherto. They talked a great deal 
about Oldbury, and Stephen was now always 
the first to bring up recollections of past 
times, and make allusions to events and places 
connected with Elsie Blake which he had 
studiously avoided formerly. Cecil could not 
quite make it out. She thought he was trying 
to harden himself, and force the scenes that 
had hitherto had such a halo over them to 
look commonplace, by talking of them in- 
differently. 

" Why should I have any objection to speak 
of Mrs. Eichard Lutridge ? " he said once, when 
she made an effort to turn the conversation. 
" It is time I got accustomed to it. She has 
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been married a year and a half by this time, 
and has outlived sentimental recollections long 
ago, you may be sure. It is quite time I 
did." 

It was clear to Cecil that, whatever he might 
say, the thought of having been supplanted by 
such a rival as Eichard Lutridge was a very 
deep wound to pride as well as to affection. 
Sometimes, however, he would talk about Elsie 
in a strain Cecil liked better. He would discuss 
anxiously the probability of her being happy 
under her new circumstances, and recall little 
traits of kindliness or good feeling displayed 
by Richard Lutridge in his school or college 
days, which made it less improbable that he 
would prove a competent guardian of Elsie's 
welfare than Cecil was disposed to believe. 

Stephen insisted on the impossibility of any 
one having Elsie's constant companionship 
without being improved by it. Cecil privately 
thought that Elsie was the sort of woman who, 
if she married beneath her, must inevitably sink 
to the level of her husband. She did not say 
so, but her demurs led to discussions that were 
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apt to lengthen out and occupy the whole 
evening. It required all Cecil s tact to follow 
the changes in Stephen's mood during one such 
conversation : the alternations between dislike 
and contempt of Bichard Lntridge, and anxiety 
to think well of him for Elsie's sake; the 
rapid transitions from a condition of hurt 
pride towards Elsie herself to a relapse into 
tenderness. 

The barrier of reserve that had existed more 
or less between the cousins for neariy three 
years had disappeared all at once. Cecil felt 
as if she had slipped back some years in her 
life, and got into the middle of what she 
called the Oldbury summer again. 

It was a busy, exciting time. Talk of im- 
pending war and danger, and busy prepara- 
tions for the departure of the allied forces 
northwards, were going on round her, bat 
she scarcely heeded it, the change in her 
own inner life was so absorbing. 

Sometimes she felt very happy, and found 
herself tripping up and down stairs^ or sittii^ 
idle, with her hands before her, in a sort of 
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dreamy, hazy, brightness of mood that she 
thought she had definitely cut herself off from 
years ago. At other times she was restless 
and dissatisfied with herself. She felt as if 
she were letting herself be gradually drawn 
towards something, which she would not look 
at or recognise because she did not wish to 
be convinced she ought to avoid it. 

One day, about a week before Steenie wan 
to leave them, her father stopped her on the 
stairs when she was flashing past him in one 
of her gay moods, and surprised her by an 
unusuaUy warm approving kiss on her forehead. 

^* My darling, I am glad to see you in such 
good spirits; you set an example of public 
spirit to us all. I was afraid you would 
make, yourself anxious about Stephen's leav- 
ing us to go with Lord Elgin, instead of 
taking a sensible view of the matter, and 
entering into his satisfaction at being em- 
ployed on such an important service." 

" I am so thankful that you have not taken 
it into your head to insist on going too V 
Cecil said, hastily returning bis kiss. 

VOL. IIL 
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It was quite a true saying, but Cecil was 
not exactly content with it when she was 
alone, and came to think it over. Her fiather's 
praise forced on her the self-examination she 
had been avoiding for the last three weeks, 
and the discoveries to which it led startled 
her. 

Steenie was going away, probably for a 
long period, to be exposed to considerable 
risk and danger ; and somehow she felt more 
as if he had just returned to her after a 
long absence, than as if she were preparing 
to wish him good-bye. 

The habit he had resumed of coming to 
talk to her about everything, just as he 
used to do in their school -boy and school- 
girl days, and more, some tones of voice, 
and words spoken lately which were not 
quite like the old days, made her feel as if 
they should be much nearer together a 
thousand miles apart now, than they had 
been living in the same house during the last 
three years. She had suflfered a good deal 
from the sort of half separation that had 
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grown up between them, even while she had 
said emphatically to herself that it was quite 
natural, and nothing more than what every 
sister has to go through when a very dearly 
loved brother, in the inevitable course of 
things, takes some one else into the first place 
in his heart, and has thoughts and interests she 
cannot share. It seemed now as if her brother 
was coming back to her again, all the more 
ready to value her sympathy and companion- 
ship because he had been disappointed in what 
he had tried to put in its place. 

Cecil walked up and down the room, 
quite forgetting what she had come upstairs 
for, while she tried to persuade herself that 
there was no harm and no danger here, 
nothing at all derogatory to her own dignity 
or injurious towards Elsie in the strong sense 
of happiness which this return to old ways 
had brought to her. 

But she was too honest and too discerning 
to succeed in her eflfort at self-deception. 
After a little while she left oflf walking up 
and down the room, and covered her face 

2 
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with her hands to look down into her heart 
more closely yet. Recollections of the thoughts 
and feelings of the Oldbnry summer crowded 
into her mind. She remembered the pain she 
had felt when she stood on the bridge over 
the Idle one gloomy day, and how she had 
resolved to do what lay in her power to help 
Elsie and Steenie to remain true to each other. 
She thought of a warning her father had once 
oriven her not to let herself be drawn into 
accepting a poor pretence of a love, founded 
on mere chances of companionship. A love 
founded on wounded pride and impatience 
of disappointment would be a far worse 
pretence, even if it were the dearest, dearest 
companion, the one person who pleased her 
best in the world, round whom all the plea- 
santest recollections and brightest thoughts of 
her life would always cling, who offered it 
to her. It would be unworthy of him to 
offer it. She must not take it ; must not 
let him, from the mere impatience of pain, 
try to console himself in such a false way. 
If Elsie h9,d failed him ever so unworthily, 
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it would still be a mistake to try to drive 
out her image by putting another hastily in 
its place. And, besides, was it quite certain 
that she had failed? Had there not been 
some impatience and want of faith in her, 
shown in their acceptance of the worst inter- 
pretation that could be put on Miss Berry's 
puzzling letter ? The doubt came like a flash 
of enlightenment into Cecil's mind, and the 
half-remembered, confused words of the letter 
began to arrange themselves in her memory 
with quite diflferent meanings from what she 
had seen in them before. At all events, 
it would be a wise test to take to try her 
own feelings and Steenie's words by, that 
she should not allow herself to feel, or 
suffer him to say anything, the recollection of 
which would spoil their satisfaction if they 
found out that there had been a mistake, and 
that Elsie was still free. Cecil's thoughts 
grew calm after she had made this resolution. 
She remembered she had come upstairs to 
look for something for her father, found what 
she wanted, and went down and sat atten- 
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tively working by his side all the rest of the 
morning. 

She was somewhat sober-minded, and her 
father did not compliment her on her spirits 
again during the rest of the week; but she 
did not make any attempt to keep out of her 
cousin's way, or cut short any of the long 
conversations they fell into when they were 
together. He had many hints to give her 
about ways in which she might, to a certain 
extent, supply his place to her father while he 
was away. She could not help being grate- 
ful for the careful arrangements he made to 
save her perplexity, and for the care he took 
to anticipate the work as far as possible, that 
she might have little to do on the first few 
days of his absence while it was new to her. 

It was not in her nature not to express 
her gratitude very warmly now and then, and 
she felt a good deal of dismay sometimes at 
the thought of what the house would be to her 
when there would be no one in it to look after 
her interests and understand her wishes in- 
stinctively as Stephen, even when they were 
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not so very openly intimate, had always had 
the power of doing. 

The house had been very full of guests for 
a long time, but Stephen entreated that they 
might spend the last evening before he left 
Shanghai alone. 

Sir Cecil had been ill all day from the heat 
and from overwork, and Cecil's anxiety about 
him occupied her thoughts almost to the ex- 
clusion of what was going to happen next 
day. In the course of the evening Sir Cecil 
was called away on business, and when he had 
left the room Stephen made Cecil come out with 
him on to the balcony to look at the moon- 
Ught on the water, and admire for the last time 
the French and English men-of-war steamers 
that were to begin their voyage northwards on 
the morrow. They spoke about Sir Cecil's 
health fiiBt, and discussed the possibiUty of 
his havmg to resign his appointment and saU 
for England before Lord Elgin's return from 
the north. It seemed very probable that 
after to-morrow's good-bye they might not 
meet again tiU they met in England. 
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" How many years hence, I wonder ? *' Steenie 
asked. "My uncle has been advising me to 
stay on here if he is unfortunately obliged to 
go home. He thinks his successor, whoever 
he may be, will be very glad of my services, 
and that it would be a pity for me to throw 
away my three years' experience of the work 
here, gained under him who understands this 
horrid country as no one else does." 

" But it will be a very different thing for 
you working with a stranger. You would not 
like it," said Cecil. "You would find it a 
great change coming back to this house with 
fresh people in it." 

"I should think so. I shall have a great 
respect, and still more wonder at myself if I 
find I can bear it. I suspect, whoever my 
new chief proved to be, I should desert him, 
and rush home by the first mail after the war 
was over. Cecil, would it be worth my while 
to come home after you ; or would you advise 
me to stay on here for another twelve years 
or so, climbing up step by step into notice as 
a useful public servant with a convenient 
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knowledge of Chinese devices for cheating, till 
I got as sun-dried and pompous and red- 

tapey as C or D , and could come 

home on a pension ? It would be a nice life, 
would it not ? and I should enjoy myself 
when I got back, and found I had outlived 
every one's knowledge/' 

" I think it would be possible to lead as 
satisfactory a life working here as anywhere 
else," said Cecil. " You know we have often 
talked about it, and settled what a great work 
there is for English oflScials to do in places 
like this, whose future depends so much on 
the way in which English influence acts." 

" Yes, yes ; but if I had not you to talk 
philosophy to me about it, what heart do you 
suppose I should have for anything beyond 
the necessary routine ? No, I see exactly the 
log I should grow into if I stayed on long 
here alone." 

"But if you really think it would be bad 
for you, don't stay." 

" Coming back to England under some cir- 
cumstances would be worse still. Cecil, 1 begin 
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to think I have been a great fool, and made a 
thorough mess of my life — some people do 
that — stretching stupidly after an unattain-* 
able thing that was not meant for me, and 
passing over a prize that with proper effort 
I might possibly have won. Is it very unpar- 
donable to be blind to what is best suited to 
one because it chances to be near?" 

"I suppose it is always best to stretch out 
towards what seems- to be the highest good, 
even if it is unattainable. The straining to 
make oneself worthy of it is the best for one.'* 

"I did not say the unattainable prize was 
the highest ; that turns out to be a stupid mil- 
take I made. I am ashamed of boring you 
about myself this last night. How tired you 
would be of the subject if you had not an 
inexhaustible fund of goodness for me. I 
can't understand it — it is wonderful, after all 
my changes of temper and moodiness, that you 
have not given me up in disgust long ago. 
What should I do if you did ? Cecil, after 
all there is nothing in the world so good as 
such a friendship and such perfect confidence 
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as we have always had together. People who 
have once learned to know each other through 
and through as we do, can't have misunder- 
standings, or slip away from each other, what- 
ever circumstances they may be placed in 
afterwards. It is something solid to rest on ; 
the best foundation, I am convinced, for the 
closest relationships. I begin to suspect that 
falling in love is all a mistake, and that the 
greatest happiness of life is to be found in 
such an affection as ours. Don't you think 
sol" 

" It is a very good thing at all events," 
Cecil said confusedly. " But oh, Steenie, wait 
a minute" (for Stephen had come close to her 
and tried to take her hand), *' I have got 
something to say to you. Let me have my 
turn to speak before you go on, please." 

Steenie drew back, surprised at her vehe- 
mence, and she looked steadily in his face, 
. though she felt the tears starting to her eyes, 
and found it was all she could do to keep her 
voice steady. 

"You said just now something about its 
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being the last night, and so much may happen 
— you may have to make up your mind on such 
important subjects before we meet again. You 
must not mind my asking you a question- 
saying something that has come into my mind 
about that letter of Miss Berry's you showed 
me three weeks ago/' 

" Say whatever you like/' Stephen answered 
in a voice that had changed very much 
since he spoke last, and whose tones struck 
a chill through Cecil's heart. 

" You must, please, not be vexed. You told 
me not to talk you into hope again ; but, 
Steenie, do you know I think you are doing 
wrong. I think it is just impatience, and 
perhaps a little pride, that makes you deter- 
mined to be so very sure. I know that after 
a long suspense, when a thing seems very 
hopeless, there is a sort of relief in thinking 
one has come to the worst, and can rightly 
make an effort to turn away and bury the 
old pain. There are times when one wants 
to do it very much, even when with the pain 
one has to bury a love that perhaps is not 
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dead^ or anything like dead, only benumbed 
or wounded. It is very dangerous to do 
such things in a hurry, for then the pain and 
the love may get up and be a greater torment 
than ever. There is no use in putting one 
feeling for another either, and calling it by 
SL wrong name, to try to get consolation out 
of it. That never answers. I don't want to 
talk you into fresh hopes that might bring 
^worse disappointment afterwards, but I do 
want you to be patient, and not to make 
up your mind about the meaning of that 
letter till we have made inquiries and learnt 
more precisely what has happened in Eng- 
land." 

There was a long pause when Cecil ceased 
speaking. Instead of answering her, Steenie 
crossed his arms over the railing of the bal- 
cony, and stood with his back turned to the 
room, gazing out upon the sea, till Sir Cecil's 
step re-entering the room roused him. Then 
he started up, took Cecil's hand quickly, and 
pressed his lips on it. 

" At all events I was right," he said, in a 
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quick low voice, " about our knowing each 
other through and through. You have read 
me better than I understood myself. I don't 
yet agree with you about there being any 
hope still, but I see now that it was impa- 
tience of pain, cowardice if you like, that has 
made me try so hard to convince myself that 
it was all over. I understand you quite. For- 
give me — I don't deserve that you should — ^but, 
at all events, I promise faithfully never to 
inflict my hopelessness on you again after the 
fashion of to-night, or presume to call our dear 
old friendship by a wrong name.'' 

Sir Cecil called his daughter to come to 
him before she had time to answer, and she 
was not sorry to be excused from speaking 
again. She did not feel that she had been 
quite thoroughly understood, and she had 
felt a good deal of pain in hearing some of 
Steenie's words, but then she felt tolerably 
sure that no amount of talking would bring 
anything to lessen it. 

Cecil was engaged with visitors the next 
day when the hour for Stephen's departure 
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came. She heard him come out of her father's 
room, where he had been closeted in close 
conference the greater part of the morning, 
and ask for her. Then came his quick step 
running up the stairs ; and Cecil, who had been 
giving somewhat short, irrelevant answers to 
her visitors' questions for the last five minutes, 
got up hastily and Avent to the drawing-room 
door to meet him. He looked very much 
disconcerted when he saw how the room was 
occupied. 

**I have been religiously saving the last 
quarter of an hour for you. I have a great 
deal to say. Can't you send those people 
away ? " 

"Impossible! It is the C ^'s and the 

D 's, the most easily oflfended people in 

Shanghai. I should never hear the last of 
it." 

"Well, then, I must resign myself to be 
troubled with the ghosts of uncomfortable 
thoughts all the time I am away, since you 
refuse to lay them for me. Only one word 
I must have. You have forgiven me for last 
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night ; we are the same friends as ever ; it 
is not to make the smallest diflference ? " 

"Nothing ever could," Cecil said, holding 
out both her hands. ** Now, good-bye ! Mrs. 

C is wondering why we are whispering 

together, and thinking that such a long 
hand shake is not necessary, even when one 
is going to the wars, and does not know 
when one shall see one's friends again." 

" I shall see you again before very long; 
for, if you leave, I shall follow to England as 
soon as possible. I have been reading over 
that letter, and things have grown wonder- 
fully clearer to me since last night, and I 
think I see my way. Here are two letters 
I sat up nearly all night to write — one to 
my father, and one to Miss Berry. The 
answers to them must bring certainty of 
some sort ; and meanwhile I have taken out 
a new lease of hope. You will see to their 
being posted, won't you ? I leave them with 

you." 

He was gone the next moment ; but Cecil 
saw him turn round after he had left the 
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house to wave another good-bye to her as 
she stood out on the balcony with her guests. 
She was glad to have that last bright, upward 
look to recall in a time of fearful suspense 
and anxiety that followed. 
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The younger Mrs. Adams did not forget the 
promise she had made to Elsie on the occasion 
of their chance meeting at the Museum, to 
call on her occasionally and bring her news oi 
Miss Berry and of Oldbury. Whether it was 
curiosity, originally excited by the gossip 
about the Blakes she had been used to hear 
in Oldbury, or simple kindness of heart that 
drew the busy, self-important lady from her 
home at Clapton all the way to the sombre 
lodgings in Bloomsbury Street where old Mr. 
Blake and Margaret had fixed their abode, 
mattered very little to Elsie. She had the satis- 
faction, not once only, but again and again 
during the ensuing summer, of seeing in their 
own sitting-room a face that she had previously 
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seen in Oldbuiy, of hearing familiar names, 
Oldbury names^ spoken with an approach to 
adequate interest and circumstantiality; and 
of putting questions which her visitor could 
answer satisfactorily without drawing all the 
conclusions from her asking them that a native 
of Oldbury would undoubtedly have drawn. 

Mrs. Adams had all the right of a bom and 
bred Londoner whose husband's relations lived 
in a country town, to smile at Oldbury pecu- 
liarities, and profess contempt for Oldbury 
gossip ; but if Elsie's tender feelings were a 
little wounded sometimes by slighting remarks 
on old friends, there was compensation in the 
belief that her own history was not as con- 
stantly in her companion's mind as she would 
have known it must inevitably be if one of 
her old fellow-townswomen had been seated 
opposite to her. She could gratify herself by 
ascertaiDing that the mulberry tree in the 
Rectory garden had withstood the severe gales 
of the last winter, and even venture a timid 
question respecting Mr. Pierrepoint's health 
and spirits; and Mrs. Adams could answer 
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indifferently without relaxing her stealthy 
watch from the window for the letam of llie 
hired bron^iam that had taken her daughter 
on to pay another visit while she sat with 
Elsie. 

Such absorption in one's neighbours' con- 
cerns as comes naturally enough in Oldbury, 
is not easily reconciled with the necessity of 
getting over a great deal of ground, and 
crowding a number of visits into one after- 
noon, which regulates intercourse between ac- 
quaintances in London. 

Still, there was a sufficient degree of interest 
aroused to prevent the intercourse languishing ; 
and in the hot August days, when everybody 
was leaving London, Mrs. Adams and her 
daughter came together to tell Elsie that 
they were about to take their departure for 
Oldbury, where they were to spend lie 
autumn, and to offer to convey any message 
or token of remembrance she might wish to 
send to her friend Miss Berry. 

Elsie collected some of the prettiest of the 
illuminations she had copied at the Museum, 
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hopiDg they would be allowed to fill up vacant 
places in the map on Miss Berry's waU, wrote 
a hasty note to her friend, and saw the parcel 
containing them carried out by her departing 
visitors with almost as much trepidation and 
with as many doubts and qualms of conscience 
and self-questionings, when the first excitement 
was over, as if she had been sending a token to 
Stephen Pierrepoint himself. 

All through the dusty, scorching August 
weeks, while the square gardens got daily 
browner and drearier, and the wide, handsome 
streets looked sleepy and deserted like the streets 
of some enchanted, dead city in an Eastern 
tale, and the crowded courts behind them bred 
sickness and fever that sent Margaret home 
from her ministrations among their inhabitants 
with a sadder face each day, Elsie's thoughts 
found refreshment in flying off from the objects 
round her to follow her present, and imagine 
the exact positions occupied now by the little 
drawings, over which she had pored on many 
past winter days. 

How would the sunshine slanting through 
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the flowering plants on die Asar old irindow- 
sill make patelie? of light and sliade overdiem 
on the wall I Who would stand TOODdcr them 
and glance up, and peaduqps ask a qaestiosi, 
causing her name to be spoken again in the 
jdace where Ae longed to be remembered 
always? Years and years hence, when the 
bright colours on the iUnminations had b^nn 
to £ide, would not some one, looking lonnd 
the room to note the changes time had made, 
with qnick glancing eyes that always saw 
eyer3rthing, remark the little pictures, and 
walk straight np to examine them closely, 
and then turn round to Miss Berry with the 
sudden illumination of eager interest all over 
his fiace that Elsie could picture so perfectly — 
eager interest — nay, perhaps only a vague 
curiosity after so long-a hesitating question 
perhaps — ^and after the answer another look ; 
yes, surely another long look, for the sake of 
old recollections, that, however deeply buried 
and put away, must be stirred to faint life 
again by all that he would see there? 

There was danger in such speculations as 
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these, agitation and unrest. When her reverie 
reached this point, Elsie would forcibly bring 
herself back into the little stifling room in 
Bloomsbury Street, where the afternoon sun 
beat in mercilessly, imimpeded by any screen of 
flowers, and seek some engrossing occupation ; 
or if her thoughts would by and by insist on 
another excursion, she would confine them to 
the contemplation of Miss Berry's room with 
no more interesting \dsitor than Miss Tomkin- 
son or old Mrs. Adams in it. 

November had come ; the streets and squares 
had wakened into a dull sort of half-life. Mar- 
garet's patients were sickening with cold instead 
of fever, and the little Bloomsbury Street 
sitting-room had accepted heavy yellow mist 
instead of dusty golden sunshine for its habitual 
atmosphere before Elsie heard from the Adams' 
again. Then, on one specially gloomy day, 
when old Mr. Blake was indisposed, and would 
do nothing but sit cowering over the fire, and 
Elsie, worn out with efforts to amuse him, had 
been driven for change of employment to slow 
pacing up and down the little room, and list- 
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less watchingB £rom the window of die paaaers- 
by in the wet street, they came, bringing in 
with them a bostle and movement and cheeiy 
elatt^^r of voices such as had not been heaid 
in the house since their last visit. They would 
have been dearly welcome to Elsie just then, 
even if they had not come a few days before 
from Oldbury, and had been less redolent than 
they were of the atmosphere of the place. 

Three months in Oldbury, three months of 
seeing the same people every day, and hearing 
their concerns perpetually talked over, had 
not passed without giving a colour to their 
thoughts which was still predominant Mrs. 
Adams quite forgot to calculate how long they 
were keeping the brougham, and drew her 
chair close to Elsie's, and talked with almost 
as much animation as her mother-in-law might 
have done, of how old Dr. Medlock had taken 
a partner, a tall, fresh-looking young man, 
who was well received by the principal 
families in the place ; of how there had been 
a talk of her father and mother-in-law taking 
Laurel Lodge, which had been empty ever 
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since the Lutridges left it, but Miss Berry 
had dissuaded them out of the idea, for fear 
Mrs. Lutridge should feel hurt, and sus- 
pect Mrs. Adams of wishing to instal ' herself 
as leading lady of the town ; of how very 
broken down and elderly Mr. Lutridge looked 
now, how shabbily the daughters were dressed, 
and how little likelihood there seemed to be 
of that engagement between Miss Ursula (who 
was not the least bit pretty now) and young 
Mr. Neale of Connington ever coming to 
anything. 

Elsie sat listening with a soft pink glow 
deepening minute by minute on her fair face, 
and a lovely light shining in her eyes, half of 
gratitude for the treasures of information she 
was gaining, half wistfully expectant of some 
word, some hint, some stray scrap of coveted 
intelligence that might be expected to be 
spoken soon. It was all very interesting, for 
it was all about Oldbury people; but as the 
time slipped by, she wished that Miss Adams 
would not turn the conversation back to the 
new doctor so perseveringly, and expatiate so 
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lengtliil J <Hi his being sueh an acq[a]aitioii to 
the society of the j^aee: It was not of ac- 
quisitions or of new-€omfiis die wanted to 
hear; and the coloor fiided oat of her fiiee, 
and h» eves clouded over when Mis. Adams 
looked at ha watch at last and rose to go, 
before the name which had been hoTering on 
ELde 8 lips all the afternoon had been spoken 
fayanjime. 

*^ Bat oh, mamma I'' Miss Adams exclaimed^ 
taming back jost as she had reached the 
door, *^ I sappose Miss Blake will have heard 
the sad news from China. She will gaess the 
terrible trouble there is at the Rectory. The 
telegram had not arrived when we left, or I 
suppose we should be thinking more about it 
ourselves. Grandmamma said in her letter 
yesterday that no one in Oldbury could talk 
or think of anjrtbing but of poor Stephen 
Pierrepoint It is dreadful for his father, 
is it not? Have you seen the newspaper 
account ? " 

" No/' Elsie just managed to say ; and as 
she had risen from her seat, and was stand- 
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ing with her back to the light, no one per- 
ceived how white all of a sudden the lips 
had become through which the low mono- 
syllable came. 

"Dear me! but it is pasted up before all 
the newspaper shops. I wonder it has not 
attracted your eye. *Six Englishmen, and 
eighteen privates belonging to one of our 
Sepoy regiments, treacherously attacked and 
taken prisoners by a detachment of the Tartar 
army.' '^ 

" But how do you know that ? '' 

Miss Adams' impatience supplied the words 
Elsie could not speak. 

" How do I know that Stephen Pierrepoint 
is one of those that have been taken? Un- 
fortunately there can be no doubt about it. 
Mr. Pierrepoint has had official intelligence. 
His son had volunteered to go up the country 
with the army in Lord Elgin's suite as inter- 
preter, or aide-de-camp, or something. That is 
why we have all of us in Oldbury been taking 
so much interest in the Chinese expedition 
this summer. One does not, you know, in a 
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general way, care much what happens in 
those out-of-the-way countries — at least the 
Oldbury people don't; but this year it was 
felt to be a proper compliment to Mr. Pierre- ' 
point to be interested in what our , army and 
Lord Elgin were doing. The news has been 
most satisfactory, except for this one mis- 
chance. We have taken the forts about 
which all the dispute has been, and a truce 
had been proclaimed. The small party of 
which poor Stephen Pierrepoiut was unhappily 
one were on their way to the Chinese camp, 
to carry an answer to some negotiations the 
Chinese General had begun about Lord Elgin's 
going to Pekin, when they were treacherously 
set upon by a whole body of the enemy's troops, 
and either killed or carried off somewhere. Very 
little seems to be known about it at present. 
Papa says we ought to hope that they were 
killed on the spot, for the Chinese are such 
dreadfully cruel people, and treat their pri- 
soners so horribly, that if they were spared it 
would only be to reserve them for worse tor- 
tures. Nothing more can be heard till the 
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next mail comes in, and periiaps we shall 
never know exactlir what their &te has been. 
It is dreadfdl, is it not? to think of soeh a 
thing happening to a person one has known 
and heard of all one s life. There will be 
great anxiety felt abont Stephen Pierrepoint in 
Oldbury ; but perhaps "* A sadden recol- 
lection of something she had heard long ago, or 
the sonnd of a painful gasping breath whi<^ 
£lsie was strolling to keep from rising into 
a sob, stopped her in her glib narration of 
horrors ; and she added, " Perhaps I ought not 
to have told all this so suddenly to yoiu" 

" Why not ?" Elsie answered after a minute s 
silence, in a forced voice that sounded to herself 
strange and unlike her own. "Why not? 
Why should not I know what all the Oldbury 
people know and are sorry for? I was an 
Oldbury person once; I have as much right 
to hear and be sorry as most of them/' 

"Of course we are all very sorry. Even 
people who do not know any of the parties 
concerned personally are shocked and indig- 
nant at the thought of such a fate befalling 
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Englifthmeo. You may depend upon it tii^^ 
the Chinese will be made to pay dead^ 
for their treachery/' said Mrs. Adams, in ^ 
tone that was meant to be consolatoiy an^ 
triumphant 

"But that won't bring the poor captiyes ^ 
to life again when they have been killed by 
ill-usage, or do much good to their friends, 
Mamma/' observed Miss Adams, intent on 
seeing things in the gloomiest light 

"Well, I don't know. The general sym- 
pathy will be very soothing and I should not 
wonder if the Queen herself were to write 
letters of condolence to the near relatives of 
the sufferers. K Mr. Pierrepoint gets such a 
letter, it will be a great interest to every one 
in Oldbury; and no doubt all the principal 
families in the place will subscribe and put 
up a marble monument to poor young Pierre- 
point's memory in the old church. Mrs. 
Lutridge would have set such a scheme on foot 
immediately, if she had been what she once 
was ; and now I should not wonder if it falls 
to your grandmother or to one of us to propose 
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and cany it out. Things have changed so 
these last few years in Oldbnry. But now we 
positively must go. It is a great deal later 
than I had any idea of. Eeally it is so pleasant 
chatting over Oldbury news, one quite forgets 
oxxeself." 

"When the door had closed behind her 

^i^tors, Elsie sank down on the chair from 

^^Idch she had risen, and remained quite 

^'tiiU for a long time. "As much right to 

*^^ar and to be sorry as any of the Oldbury 

Jt^^opleT' Those were the words that went 

^^ repeating themselves stupidly over and 

^^er again in her mind. She would not let 

-kler thoughts get beyond them, and understand 

^Ufltinctly what the terrible thing was which 

they might all grieve over together. Yes, 

she had as much right as any of them to be 

stunned and bewildered, and to feel as if her 

heart were turning into stone under the horror 

of the picture that had been presented to 

her, and which she would not look at again 

just yet. 

She was roused by her grandfather's queru- 
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lous voice complaining that he was cold, and 
that she had nearly let the fire go out ; and 
she rose and went up to him and began 
patiently putting the coals together, and then 
knelt down to fan the dull embers into a 
flame. 

The exertion brought back the power of 
understanding and feeling ; all the words she 
had heard rushed upon her in their full mean* 
ing, and she was a prey to the pain die had 
been mechanically warding off. 

She comprehended what had happened ; saw 
it all vividly, just as if it were passing now. 
Dark, fierce, angry faces gathering round a 
solitary band of riders ; a short, fierce struggle, 
and then solitude again, in some far off, distant, 
strange scene — solitude broken only by a little 
heap of prostrate, still figures, one of them 
lying a little apart from the others. But no, 
his would not look like a dead face. Do what 
she would, the eyes, full of pain and yearning, 
would always open and look across the long 
distance at her. She saw all this distinctly as 
if she must see it always, yet she went on 
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kneelmg before the fire, diligently flapping a 
sheet of paper to and fro ; and she was aware 
of the little, ^wift, darting tongues of flame 
as they flickered up and fell in the current 
of the air, for they seemed to sting and pain 
her, as if they were actually eating into 
her flesh. 

By and by the fire burned brightly again, 
and her grandfather lay back in his chair and 
dropped asleep, not needing any more attention 
firom hen She sat on the hearth-rug with her 
hands clasped round her knees. New thoughts 
began to creep in, fresh painful aspects of 
the subject she was contemplating : — a whole 
month before anything further could be known 
by those who had the best right to hear of 
him soon; and for her, the chance of hearing 
the worst confirmed or denied, months hence 
perhaps, in some carelessly-spoken, ill-authen- 
ticated words, or of never knowing anything 
more, of never learning the few scant parti- 
cular? that would be written or told to others. 
Never, never. 

Yet as this thought stung her with a still 
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sharper pang than she had yet fell^ she did not 
throw herself down on the hearth-mg or cry 
aloud with pain. Yes, she had as much right, 
just as much right to be sony as any one in 
Oldbury ; but people do not cry out with pain 
when they hear that an acquaintance, or even 
a friend with whom they have had no com- 
munication for years, is dead in ever such a 
terrible way. 

A sharp postman's knock came just then, 
and Elsie heard it through the tumult of her 
thoughts. It was not an unusual sound, for 
there were other lodgers in the house who often 
had letters ; but it made Elsie start up with 
sudden nervous energy, as if it must neces- 
sarily announce some news for her. The next 
minute her heart sank again lower than ever. 
Oh, it would be always so! from this time 
forth she should be always hoping for news, and 
always sickening with disappointment when it 
failed to come. A fever of restlessness seized 
her now. She ran half-way down-stairs, and 
met the servant coming up with lights, and — 
yes — Elsies eyes fastened on it at once — n 
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letter, a large letter, directed in a cramped, 
shaky handwriting to her. 

" I brought it up at once, Miss," the servant 
said, with an inquisitive glance into Elsie's 
face ; " it is not often as letters come for any 
of you." 

Elsie snatched it from her, ran back into the 
room, and had read her letter half through by 
firelight before the servant and the candles 
reached the top of the stairs. 

It was from Miss Berry, and her breath- 
less perusal of the first page brought nothing 
but bewilderment. She hurried on, hoping 
that the meaning would dawn on her as she 
read. 

"Mr Dearest Elsie, 

''Miss Ursula Lutridge is sitting 
with me now, and she has been so kind as to 
find out all about the trains, which I could 
not possibly have done myself; so I hope 
you will be able to travel here without any 
difficulty. She says you will not get my letter 
in time to come by an afternoon train. I wish 

Q 2 
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it had been possible for you to start at once, 
that deai-est Mrs. Lutridge's mind might sooner 
have l>een set at rest ; but I will be content to 
expect you to-morrow, at the time she . has 
written down on the piece of paper I enclose. 
Your little room will be ready; for, making 
certain that you would not refuse to come, I 
told Caroline to light a fire there directly after 
dearest Mrs. Lutridge opened her heart to me 
about her wish to see you. I am afiraid it will 
be a trial to you to come here under these 
sad circumstances; for when I went up into 
the little attic just now, and saw all the 
pretty things they sent in that year, it all came 
back to me so vividly — just how handsome 
and merry he looked the day the new furni- 
ture arrived, and what odd excuses he kept 
inventing for each new present as it was 
brought in. But, my love, we will not believe 
the worst yet. Air. Pierrepoint is resolved to 
eling to hope as long as possible ; it is only 
dearest Mi-s. Lutridge who seems quite unable 
to take any but the darkest view of what has 
Jjappened. She accuses herself on account of 
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some letter whicli she ought to have given to 
you, and which she destroyed instead. She 
thinks that if you had had it you might have 
written something to Stephen Pierrepoint in 
reply that would have prevented his going 
out to China, and that he might have been 
alive and well in Oldbury now. She sent 
to Mr. Pierrepoint this morning and con- 
fessed her misgivings to him ; and I am 
afraid in his agitation he spoke rather 
strongly. She has been in hysterics since, and 
nothing will serVe her but to see you, and 
judge by what you say yourself whether or not 
she need have this terrible responsibility on her 
conscience. Of course she thought she was 
acting for the best in keeping back the letter ; 
and, my love, don't you feel that the more 
unhappy we are the more ready we ought to 
be to forgive those who seem to have had a 
hand in briBgiBg the trial upon us ? 

" Your ajffectionate Friend, 

" Mary Anne Berry. 
•' P.S. — ^A message has just come across the 
road from the Lutridges* house. Miss Tom- 
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kinson has^ injudiciously I fear^ been showing 
dearest Mrs. Lutridge some pictures in the 
monthly Missionary Magazine of Chinese 
prisons and modes of execution. Another fit 
of hysterics has been the result Do not fail 
to come as early as possible to-morrow/' 

Elsie was still reading her letter, when 
Margaret entered the room. She had re- 
turned home later than usual that evening, 
and had mounted the stairs lingeringly, with 
a very heavy heart, wondering how she should 
break to Elsie the news she had accidentally 
heard that day. 

It was a relief to her when she discovered, 
by the first glance at Elsie's agitated face, that 
she had already heard all she was dreading to 
impart to her, — heard, and was somehow 
differently affected from what Margaret had 
feared. As Elsie came forward to meet her, 
and put the letter she had been reading into 
her hand, there was an eagerness almost of 
hope in her manner that quite took Margaret 
by surprise. The worst part of her pain had 
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gone out of Elsie's heart as she read. Her 
thoughts had fastened on the sentence in 
Miss Berry's letter which implied that Mrs* 
Lutridge had kept back some message from 
Steenie to her, and she was drawing comfort 
and courage from that idea. There were words 
of his to her which she might hear yet — which 
she might hear, perhaps, to-morrow — that was, 
his being alive to her, alive and nearer to her 
than he had been for a long time. She could 
not despair with such a prospect before her. 
The warmth it brought to her heart forced 
her to hope. He had not gone away thought- 
less of her; he had been as true to her as 
she had sometimes ventured to dream. He 
could not be dead then, just as she had found 
out she might rightly love him as much as 
she wished. This conclusion seemed perfectly 
logical to Elsie. 

Margaret read Miss Berry's letter through 
slowly. 

"What do you feel about it yourself?" she 
said hesitatingly, when she had come to the 
end. " Miss Berry has always been a good 
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friend to you, but it is asking a great deal 
You may go to Oldbury if you like now; 
but I do not see that you are called upon to 
make the effort if it will cost you too much 
pain/' 

" Pain ! '' cried Elsie ; and then, suddenly 
heading the expression on Margaret's face, she 
added quickly, " I understand what you mean. 
You said now; you would not let me go to 
Oldbury if you thought there was the least 
hope." 

*' Nay, I do not say that," Margaret inter- 
rupted. ** I think there will be pain — pain and 
embarrassment for you in going back to Old- 
bury, whatever news from China may be heard 
while you are there ; and I think Mrs. Lutridge 
ought to bear her own share of the anxiety 
she has brought on herself, without aggra- 
vating yours. However, dearest, you are old 
enough now to decide for yourself. If you 
think it right to go to Oldbury, and wish to 
hear what Mrs. Lutridge has to say to you 
I will not say a word to dissuade you." 

'' Then I wiD go," Elsi^ said. " TiU .you 
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came in, I never thought it even possible to 
do anything else after I had read this letter/* 
Going back to Oldbury alone ! For the 
rest of the evening Elsie moved about, making 
preparations for the next day's journey in a 
dream. Moments of deep depression and 
shuddering realization of the circumstances 
under which it was undertaken came over 
her ; but, for the most part, she had a bewil- 
dered feeling as if it were Stephen Pierrepoint 
himself, instead of only the hearing of some 
words of his to her, written long ago, that 
awaited her there. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



BACK IK OLDBURY. 



It was a dim, still November morning when 
Elsie began her journey to Oldbuiy. She 
had hardly been able to see Margaret's face 
for the thick clinging mist when they parted 
at the station ; but in a minute or two, when 
the train had left the smoke of London behind, 
she looked out on nothing more gloomy than 
a sky covered with a thin veil of lilac grey 
clouds, and on sodden dark-green fields spread 
out beneath ^it. There had been a night of 
tempest, but the storm-clouds had wept 
themselves away now, and the trees were 
sullenly rocking their baie branches to rest, 
wearied out after all their wild sobbing and 
raving for the last remnant of leaf-clothing, 
which the night wind had torn &om them. 
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Elsie felt as if she were already back in 
Oldbury ; " at Jiome \" she called it, when 
she was quite clear of tokens of the town 
neighbourhood, and could look over solitary 
fields once more. She was glad it was not a 
bright morning. Sunshine on the green grass 
would have seemed to mock her — the quiet 
sadness was a sort of welcome. 

She had not seen country trees and hedge- 
rows since she had travelled this same road 
with her grandfather and Margaret, when 
they were leaving Oldbury. How vividly all 
she saw recalled her feelings of that time. 

So very few events had occurred in her 
life during the three years she had spent in 
London, that their history could have been 
given in a sentence or two ; yet, looking back 
to her feelings of that time, it seemed a life- 
time ago. 

She felt as if the storm of sorrow had wept 
itself out in her heart too ; she could only be 
still and wait, not altogether hopelessly. 

As she neared the end of her journey, and 
one well-known object after another met her 
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eyes, she felt something like a shock of surprise. 
She had thought of them all so much, brought 
them before her so often by efforts of fancy, 
that she could hardly believe in the possi- 
bility of their being really near — just the 
same as she had seen them in her dreams — 
not the least changed: the distant purple 
hills rising in the same perfect curves against 
the silver grey sky; the sudden dip down 
where, if one were nearer, the sea-line might 
be descried in the distance; the soft velvety 
sides of the downs ; the fir woods in the 
hollows ; the path by the river, where she 
and Margaret had oftenest walked when she 
was a child ; the three very tall elms, in a 
field near the station, that Cecil had sketched 
one day. Then in a minute more the train had 
stopped, and Miss Berry's face, an odd mix- 
ture of welcoming smiles and tear stains, was 
peering in at the carriage window to look 
for her. 

'^ My dear, I quite knew you would come,*' 
Miss Berry said after the first greetings and 
inquiries were spoken. ^' Shall we walk up 
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to the house and leave the luggage to come 
after us ? It is not far. I looked in on 
Mrs. Lutridge as I was coming down to the 
station, and told her that I felt pretty con- 
fident of bringing you back ; and, my love, I 
ventured — fearing that the unexpected sight of 
you at church to-morrow morning might be a 
shock — to call in at the Rectory and tell Mr. 
Pierrepoint about my having written to invite 
you. You would have been very much grati- 
fied, I think, my dear, if you had seen how he 
looked when your name was mentioned. He 
has this morning received a letter from poor 
Stephen, written before he had left Sir Cecil 
Riissers house to go on this unfortunate ex- 
pedition, and sent by the longest route. It 
must have been like getting a letter from a 
dead person. Poor Mr. Pierrepoint had only 
just finished reading it when I came in, and I 
could see that he had been very much moved. 
He quite started when I told him you were 
coming, for it seems Steenie had mentioned 
you in this letter for the first time since he went 
away. I don't know exactly what he wrote ; 
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poor Mr. Pierrepoint could not command 
his voice to read the passage out lond^ but 
at all events it is what has made him fed 
very kindly towards you, my dear. He said 
something about never losing sight of you 
again after this; and when I told him how 
pleased you were to see me a year ago, and 
how you loved every stick and stone belonging 
to Oldbury, the tears actually started into his 
eyes. He began to talk to me — ^yes, really to 
me — about his loneliness in the Rectory, and 
how, since his son left him, he has sometimes 
on winter evenings looked across at the lights 
in my room and had a sort of jealous feeling 
towards it, because Stephen used to prefer so 
much to be there with me when he was a boy, 
and has, since he has been so far away, written 
more affectionately about my little house than 
about anything in his own home. It was well 
that the train was nearly due, and that I had 
to hurry away as quickly as I could, for I was so 
surprised I did not know what answer to make. 
Ah, there are Mrs. Adams and Miss James of 
the wool shop beckoning to you from across the 
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road, but I will not let you speak to them, my 
dear, till you have been in and had some 
refreshment. I see you are tired, and that 
recognising so many faces of old friends is 
almost too much for jou" 

By the time Elsie had partaken of the re- 
freshment Miss Berry had prepared for her, 
and rested on the sofa for half an hour, as her 
kind hostess insisted she should, the short 
November day was closing in, and Miss Berry 
was anxious to set out on the visit to Mrs. 
Lutridge she had promised Elsie should pay 
that evening. 

" I am afraid it is a little inconsiderate in 
me to drag you out again so soon after your 
journey," she said apologetically; "but, you 
see, dearest Mrs. Lutridge has never in her 
life been used to be kept waiting, and now 
that her circumstances and health are so sadly 
changed, anything at all like neglect strikes 
her in such a very painful light. I assure 
you — ^not that I mean to complain, for it is 
very gratifying to me that she. should value 
my attention so highly, but I am obliged to 
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be very circumspect. Ah 1 there is Mr. Lnt- 
ridge himself coming across the road to fetch 
as. I am sadly afraid she has already thought 
it long. You will not be a minute putting 
on your bonnet, will you, my dear?" 

"You will find Mr. Lutridge much aged 
and bowed down," Miss Berry whispered to 
Elsie as they re-entered the sitting-room, 
where he was awaiting them, ready for their 
walk. 

"Bowed down'' were hardly the right words 
to use, Elsie thought, when the tall, thin, 
upright old gentleman came forward and wel- 
comed her cordially. His face was more deeply 
wrinkled and his hair more snowy white than 
formerly, but there was a nervous briskness 
and fussy alacrity in his manner now that 
rather took off from the signs of age. He 
moved and talked like a person who had 
been imder constraint all his life, and could 
not get over his surprise at being able to 
speak and act for himself. 

"Yes, it was quite his own idea to call 
in on his way home from the bank, and 
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huny their movements a little. He knew 
how anxious Mrs. Lutridge was, and so he 
had taken it upon himself. It was quite 
necessary, he was sorry to assure Miss Blake, 
for him to take these little arrangements upon 
himself now. Mrs. Lutridge used to think 
of everything, but she was no longer the 
active, independent person she had once been; 
there was a great change — a sad change — 
a very sad change,'' he kept repeating to 
himself smiliogly, as he stood rubbing ooe 
hand over the other before Miss Berry's fire. 
"But had they not better be moving?'' 

The Lutridges lived now in a little house 
in the lower part of the town, beyond the 
river ; and as Elsie passed down the High 
Street she could not help noticmg how, even 
in the deepening twilight, passers-by lingered 
and turned round, and how the shop-men and 
women came and stood out at their doors to 
look curiously after her. Before she reached 
the Lutridges' door at least a dozen people, 
with some of whom she had never exchanged 
word before, stopped her to claim acquaint- 
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ance, and congratulate themselves and her on 
her return to the town. 

Busy, gossiping, kind-hearted, ' fickle Old- 
bury had adopted her as a central object of 
interest now. There was hardly anybody 
in the place who had not heard of her 
coming, and who was not busy making up 
stories about her, investing her with a re- 
flected halo of interest from the uncertain 
fate of one whom just then they were all 
resolved to make a hero of. It was a great 
sensation for Old bury to have one of its own 
townsmen concerned in a public event about 
which all the newspapers in the kingdom 
were writing; and this inkling of an un- 
happy love story in which their hero was 
involved added not a little to the general 
excitement. 

*' No wonder he went out to China rather 
than promise to give her up^^ (that was the 
version of the history in vogue for the hour), 
people whispered to each other as they fol- 
lowed with their eyes Elsie's graceful figure 
passing down the street. There had always 
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been people in Oldbury ready to stand up 
for Elsie's beauty, but it had never struck 
them so forcibly as it did just now. 

The inside of Mrs. Lutridge's house was 
the first place that gave Elsie a hint that 
time had not stood still in Oldbury since 
she left the place. She and Miss Berry were 
shown into a little dark sitting-room down- 
stairs, while Mr. Lutridge went to inquire 
if Mrs. Lutridge was ready to receive her 
visitors, and the five daughters, one after the 
other, dropped in to shake hands with Elsie. 
They had all lost their youthful looks very 
early. Mrs. Williams, the married daughter, 
who, with her two children, was now on a 
long visit to her parents, sat in an arm- 
chair in one corner of the room, rocking a 
crying baby to sleep, and taking very little 
notice of any one. Pretty Miss Ursula, very 
worn and faded, and with a permanent fi:own 
fixed between her plaintive blue eyes, was 
carrying on an intermitting struggle with the 
elder child for the possession of her work-box. 

" These children get hold of and spoil every- 
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thing," she explained, in a feebly complaining 
tone to Elsie ; " and we dare not attempt to 
control them in any way, for poor Mamma 
«hvays takes their part, and expects ns to 
give up everything to them. She seems 
quite to have forgotten now how particular 
she used to be with us when we were chil- 
dren. Its strange how very inconsistent 
jxiople can be. I am afraid you may have 
to wait here some time, poor Mamma is so 
very changeable. She was impatient to see you 
this morning, but since dinner she has fallen 
into one of her silent moods, and snaps one 
up if one says a word. One really never 
knows what to expect, and it makes one's life 
very trying/' 

At length Mr. Lutiidge returned, and took 
Elsie into another room, where Mrs. Lutridge 
was reclining on an invalid sofa. She started 
half upright as they entered, and looked 
eagerly at Elsie. Her eyes had the old sharp, 
questioning glance in them from which Elsie 
used to shrink away when she was a child, 
but the rest of the face was much changed. 
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Her lips, whicli used to meet firmly together 
in a happy smile of self-complacency, trembled 
and twitched nervously as she was preparing 
to speak. 

"Put a chair close to the sofa for Miss 
Blake,'' she said, addressing her husband in a 
querulous voice, " and then do go back to the 
sitting-room down-stairs. I heard aU the girk 
go in one after the other, and I know theyll 
begin chattering to Miss Berry as soon as they 
are alone with her, teUing her aU sorts of 
things, and complaining of me. Do go down 
and keep them quiet while I talk to Miss 
Blake; I shan't be able to think of what I 
want to say to her if I am worrying myself 
with wondering what is going on down-stairs." 

Mr. Lutridge prepared to obey, but before 
he could close the door behind him a sound 
of voices in animated conversation was dis* 
tinctly heard from below. Mr^. Lutridge 
paused in a sentence she had begun to 
Elsie to listen. 

*'Yes," she said in a bitter tone, "that is 
always the way; they never any of them 
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have anything to say to me, though I he 
here all day long, and never get any change ; 
but if a visitor, who can go about where she 
likes, comes in, they find their tongues fast 
enough. Young people are very ungrateful; . 
one wears one's self out acting for the best 
for them, and when one is quite laid aside 
they only think how they can take advantage 
of it to get the most of their own way. I 
don^t say that one's plans have always turned 
out as one hoped and expected ; but even 
when misfortunes have come of them, it is 
not for the young to judge their elders' 
doings harshly. They should remember that 
they took responsibility on themselves for 
their advantage.'' 

The first part of the sentence was mur- 
mured half to herself, but as she went on 
she sat up a little higher on the sofa and 
again fixed eager, questioning eyes on Elsie's 
face. Her voice sounded harsh and hard, 
but the hand she put out to emphasize her 
words, in her old manner, shook painfully, 

Elsie left her seat and came and knelt down 
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by the side of the sofa, for she was trembling 
too much to sit still ; her soft eyes had a ten- 
der pleading look in them. She read on Mrs. 
Lutridge^s flushed, agitated countenance the 
struggle that was going on in her mind- 
anxiety and remorse fighting against her old 
habit of self -justification ; and she feared 
most of all to lose a word of what she had 
come so far to hear. 

" I shall not blame you,*' she said softly, 
"for anything you planned or did for his 
good, even if it was against me. I will try 
hard to believe you did it for the best, and 
never to blame you, if only you will tell 
me the whole truth now. You know what 
I mean. You can tell me exactly what he 
wrote now, when my knowing it cannot make 
any difference to any one.'* 

'' It would not have made any difference 
at the time," Mrs. Lutridge interrupted, in 
a sharp, pained voice; "that is just what 
I want you to explain to everybody. It 
ought not to have altered anything if you 
had received Stephen Pierrepoint's letter. If 
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I were not so weak and nervous, I sbonld 
see it clearly, and not trouble myself about 
a trifling circumstance that has, in reality, 
nothing to do with our present trouble. I 
was overcome when the news came. Miss 
Berry should not have acted so promptly ; it 
would have been much better if , you had 
never come/* 

" But you will tell me, now I am here, 
about the letter?" Elsie pleaded. **A letter, 
was it not, from him, that you were to have 
given me?'' 

" It was a very foolish, inconsiderate letter ; 
not at all the sort of letter his father, who 
entrusted it to me to deliver, believed it to be. 
I shall always maintain he was not justified in 
writing it ; I shall say so to every one, even 
if — " A sudden quiver of emotion passed over 
her face, and she added in an altered, excited 
tone of voice, "But I wish — oh, I do wish 
Stephen Pierrepoint had never left England! 
You might just as well have written to ask 
him to stay at home without getting his letter. 
Young people do such unheard-of things now^ 
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a-days. They don't stand on ceremony about 
their friends' consent. My son has acted far 
worse to me than Stephen Pierrepoint would 
have done if he had married you against his 
father's advice ; but I don't wish that my 
son had died first. When I was most angry 
with him, I never said anything of the 
kind." 

There was a troubled, wandering look in 
her eye as she spoke, and Elsie began to 
despair of ever getting an answer to her 
question. 

''I did not know that Stephen Pierrepoint in- 
tended to leave England till after he had sailed," 
she said. " How could I have done anything ? 
Do you really mean that he wrote to tell me ? 
If you will give me the letter now, I will 
never complain of you for keeping it so long, 
and making me think. him unkind all these 
years. I have not often blamed him, and so it 
will not be so hard to forgive you, if only 
you wUl tell me all now." 

" I have not got the letter now. I should 
not have kept it back all this time if I had had 
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it by me. I was taking it to you, and your 
Aunt Margaret refused to let me see you ; and 
then, while I was holding it in my hand look- 
ing at the writing, a gust of wind blew it into 
the river. Elsie Blake, don't look at me so; 
fixing your eyes in that dreadful way. I did 
it for the best; and your having his letter 
would not have altered what has happened 
since. I wish to tell you the whole truth, that 
you may answer me quite fairly ; that is why I 
sent for you. The writing was so large, and 
the envelope so thin, I could not help reading 
a sentence or two and guessing more. It was 
about his going out to China he wrote. He 
said he would stay in England if he could 
be of any use to you ; if it would comfort 
you in your sorrow to know that he was 
near watching over you, even if he were not 
able to see you often. You could not have 
been so selfish as to accept such a sacrifice. 
You would not have let him injure his pros- 
pects, and offend his father and uncle, for 
your sake. You are a good girl, and you 
could not have foreseen what has happened. 
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You would have sent him from you, even 
if you had had his letter oflfering to stay/' 

There was a long pause. Elsie could not 
find any words to answer. She covered her 
face with her hands. 

" He would have stayed for me. He might, 
through a word of mine, have been near me 
now,'' she whispered low to herself. She could 
not tell whether it was great joy or great pain 
that made her heart swell as if it were burst- 
ing. To her, love was so much more than life, 
death such a much less formidable separation 
than estrangement, that the certainty of her 
lovers faithfulness overweighed every other 
thought for the moment. Dead or not, he was 
hers — always would be hers now ! She need 
never have another unkind thought of him — 
another painful doubt of the reality of his love. 

Mrs. Lutridge dragged away her hands im- 
patiently at last, and was puzzled by the 
strange triumphant look of the tear-wet face 
she peered down into. 

"Why don't you speak? I think you 
might answer me since you have come so 
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far, and given me the agitation of saying 
so much. I can't bear people to cry in 
that quiet way ; it shows a sort of sullen- 
ness that is worse than anything. Tell me 
what you would have done if you had had 
that letter." 

*^ It will only hurt you if I answer/' Elsie 
said hesitatingly. "I was selfish then, and 
very, very miserable. I should have asked 
him to stay. I should not have been able 
to believe it would have been bad for him ; 
and whatever else had happened, we should 
have trusted each other all these years ; we 
should have had that happiness. It is past 
now. I will try hard to forgive you — try 
to think it was not your doing; that all 
has been ordered rightly ; but I can't talk 
to you any more to-day. I had rather go 
away now, if you please." 

She rose quickly and went to the door, but 
paused when she had opened it to look into 
the room again. Mrs. Lutridge was lying 
back on the sofa very pale, with her two 
hands pressed tightly over her heart. 
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" I am very sorry for you/' Elsie faltered. 
Can I do anything for you ? I will stay if 
you like, or shall I send some one?'' 

" No, no, I had rather be left alone. I can 
hear the girls talking and laughing down- 
stairs now you have opened the door. Mr. 
Lutridge could not have gone down when 
I asked him. I wish you would go, and 
take Miss Berry away with you, and then 
there will be silence enough in the house. I 
am disappointed in you, Elsie Blake. You 
are not such a sensible, right-thinking girl as I 
hoped to find you. I shall not want to see you 
again. You may go back to London as soon 
as you like. Even if I change my mind and 
send for you to-morrow, you need not come, 
for it will never give me any pleasure now to 
see you." 
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Mrs. Lutridge did change her mind, and sent 
for Elsie to come again to her before twenty- 
four hours were over. And in spite of the 
previous prohibitions, Miss Berry advised Elsie 
to obey the summons. "Dearest Mrs. Lut- 
ridge had a way of desiring people never to 
come near her again, and then of sending in a 
hurry for them, but nobody in Oldbury now 
thought of being oflfended by her little pecu- 
liarities," she explained. 

Elsie's second visit was a more amicable 
one than the first, and it came to be a custom 
during the month she remained in Oldbury 
that ^he should spend some hours of each day 
seated by the sofa of the invalid lady. Mrs. 
Lutridge scolded her a good deal, and asked 
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her embarrassing questions about her feelings 
and intentions towards Stephen Pierrepoint, if 
he ever should return in safety to England. 
But she grew fond of her in her own way, 
and seemed to derive so much benefit from 
her visits that the Miss Lutridges united in 
a pathetic entreaty that Elsie would never get 
angry or be driven away by anything their 
mother might say. 

"It was such an immense relief to them" 
they explained with unconscious selfishness, 
"for poor Mamma to have found some one 
fresh to pour out all her old complaints to. It 
was almost always the same story, and they 
were so tired of heariDg it, and did find it 
so difficult to think of any new answer to 
make.'' 

Elsie found that answering Mrs. Lutridge 
was not a chief necessity ; to sit still with an 
acquiescing expression of face while she talked 
was generally all that was required. Elsie 
was at aU times a good listener, and under 
present circumstances she proved the very best 
that could have been found for the nervous, 
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unnatural thing was that any one in Oldbury 
could speak or think of anything but of what 
news the next mail would bring. 

There was another person in Oldbury besides 
Mrs. Lutridge, who was strongly attracted to 
Elsie just at this time by her power of sympa- 
thetic listening. 

Mr. Pierrepoint had much sympathy pressed 
upon him by his parishioners and friends 
during these days of anxious suspense; but 
among all those who professed to share his 
anxiety, he found no one but Elsie Blake to 
whom he could talk freely of his hopes and 
fears without now and then getting a look or 
word that betokened a less absorbed interest 
than the theme, in his estimation, deserved. 

All the Oldbury people really cared a great 
deal about Steenie Pierrepoint, and were very 
anxious to know whether he was alive or dead. 
But then they had a great many other things 
to think of. They would forget precisely how 
many days and hours must elapse before fresh 
intelligence could be received ; they were 
capable of hazarding conjectures which be- 
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trayed a strange ignorance of the exact cir- 
cumstances that were likely to imperil or secure 
his safety. There was only Elsie Blake who 
listened always with just the right look of 
breathless interest on her face, when he recapi- 
tulated his reasons for hoping still against all 
adverse opinions ; who never made a mistake, 
or forgot anything that had ever been said on 
the subject ; and whose low uttered replies 
showed full comprehension of what he was 
feeling, and had the true ring of sympathy 
in them. 

There had been some embarrassment about 
their first meeting. When Mr. Pierrepoint 
entered Miss Berry's little sitting-room the day 
after Elsie arrived, and found her there, he 
was a good deal agitated ; he turned away 
abruptly after shaking hands with her, and 
stood silent for some minutes in the window 
recess before he could recover his self-command. 
Elsie, on her side, was much too frightened to 
speak a word to him while he stayed. But 
after that first meeting was got over they fell 
into habits of intimacy very (juickly. 
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Mr. Pierrepoint came regularly eveiy after- 
noon to Miss Berry's house, and sometimes 
Elsie went back to the Eectory with him, and 
paced up and down the elm-tree walk in the 
garden while the twilight was falling. It was 
wonderful how instinctively they each seemed 
to imderstand what the other was feeling and 
thinking about. 

As the day that was to end suspense drew 
near, Mr. Pierrepoint's inclination to discuss 
probabilities as to the news it would bring 
lessened, and at last ceased altogether; and 
then Elsie could sit or walk by his side in ab- 
solute silence, understanding without words 
how low the light of hope was flickering in 
his heart as the feared yet longed-for moment 
approached — conveying to him by a silent hand- 
clasp at night, by a mute glance in the morn- 
ing, her mingled congratulation and condolence 
that another dreadful, hopeful twelve hours 
had actually been lived through by them both. 

On the day before that on which the news 
was likely to arrive, Mr. Pierrepoint and Elsie 
took a long walk together, in the afternoon. 

s 2 
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They had both been too feverishly restless all 
day to sit still for many minutes together ; 
nothing but exercise out of doors could make 
th(» hours endurable. 

They walked side by side and almost in 
silence a long way out of the town, and came 
back by the river, and up through the steep 
hill fields, into the churchyard. Elsie had pre- 
viously paid several visits to the churchyard, 
and now when she had stood for a moment or 
two by her grandmother's grave Mr. Pierre- 
point led her to another mound, and pointed 
out the inscription on the head-stone. He had 
never taken any one to his wife's grave before, 
not even his son. " To-morrow," he said, in a 
low voice to Elsie as they turned away, ** we 
shall know — I shall know — whether or not 
this is all I have on earth. If our fears are 
rcialized, there will not be even another grave." 
Then, having once broken silence, he talked 
to her all the rest of the way home of his son, 
not, as he had done hitherto, of the chances for 
or against his being still alive, but of Stephen 
himself; of the early days when he in his 
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loneliness and sorrow had wished and had 
not been able to make himself an acceptable 
companion to his child ; of how he had looked 
forward for years to some time when he and 
his son should live more together, and be more 
to each other than they had ever yet been ; and 
of the blank he should feel if to-morrow told 
him that such a season could never possibly 
come to him. People might think that the 
Rectory would not be emptier than it had been 
lately. Yes, it would be emptied of all the 
hopes and visions he had fiUed it with 
for more than twenty years. He had been 
dwelling on the prospect of his son's return 
more hopefully than usual during the six 
months that preceded the arrival of the bad 
news ; he had allowed himself to reckon on 
it as he had never done before. Elsie almost 
envied him for having had these months of 
expectation and hope. 

" Whatever we hear to-morrow," Mr. Pierre- 
point said, as they parted on Miss Berry's door- 
step, **you will always be a daughter to me 
after this." 
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ELsic never quite knew how the next day 
jxifvsed. The morning post hour ^rived and 
brought no letter. Mr. Pierrepoint sent a 
nicssage across to say that he had not heard ; 
hut he did not make his appearance in ^3£ss 
litmy's sitting-room all day. It wa« too rainy 
for Elsie to go out. She did not attempt to 
4»mploy herself. She sat still, feeling nothing 
l>ut the blankness of disappointment; her 
thoughts occupied with dread of having to 
undergo again such a moment as she had 
undergone that morning, while she watched 
tli(^. postman giving in his letters at the Rec- 
tory gate. 

Miss Berry drew down the blinds, and shut 
the house up early, ^dth a vague idea of 
making the next day come quicker by so doing. 
Elsie was mechanically lighting Stephen s lamp, 
when a quick, tremulous knock came at the 
door. Miss Berry flew to open it, and Mr. 
i^ierrepoint entered impetuously. He strode 
up to Elsie without seeing Miss Berry, and 
placed a folded paper in her hands. 

" Read," he said in a hoarse voice ; " I dare 
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not. It's a telegram from the Foreign Office, 
just come/* 

Elsie tore the paper open ^and read, — 
" Stephen Pierrepoint is safe, and with his 
friends." She could only whisper the words, 
for all the blood seemed to have rushed from 
her heart while she was in the act of opening 
the paper. Safe — safe ! For a minute they 
all three — Mr. Pierrepoint, Miss Berry, and 
Elsie — stood staring at the word with fixed, 
frightened eyes, as if they expected it would 
fade away or change into another. Then 
slowly the two most concerned realized their 
great joy, Mr. Pierrepoint took Elsie in his 
arms, and called her his dear daughter, and 
kissed her. She could not even cry for joy at 
first, the reaction was so great she could only 
stand trembling. It might so easily have been 
a different word she had had to read out, and 
the thought of ihe agony that might have been 
possessed her so strongly, that it was some time 
before she had power to grasp the certainty 
of happiness and make it real. She heard 
Mr. Pierrepoint speaking earnest, reverent 
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words of thanksgiving; and as slie sank on 
her knees by his side, the rush of joyful 
tears came, and her thoughts grew clear as 
they rose in gi-atitude for the deliverance that 
had been vouchsafed to them. 

Miss Berry was the first to waken to re- 
collections of the outside world. "Dearest 
Mrs. Lutridge ! " she exclaimed suddenly. 
" What are we thinking of, to leave her all 
this time in suspense while we are relieved 
from anxiety ? Mr. Pierrepoint ! Elsie ! Of 
course I don't mean to blame either of you, 
but I do wonder at myself. Positively it is 
a full hour since the telegram came, and no 
one in the town knows the happy tidings but 
ourselves, unless, indeed, Caroline listening at 
the door, as she naturally will have done, has 
caught up something, and spread the news. 
If you will excuse me, I will put on my bonnet 
at once ; or perhaps we had better all go in a 
body together to Mrs. Lutridge's house, and 
enjoy the delight of making her as happy as 
ourselves." 

Elsie would gladly have excused herself 
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from joining in the expedition, but Mr. Pierre- 
point declared he must return at once to 
the Eectory to write the good news to Lady 
Selina Deane before the last post went out, 
and she did not like to leave Miss Berry to 
walk alone. 

In another quarter of an hour they turned 
out into the lamp-lit street, but somehow or 
another the good news had already got wing, 
and before they reached Mrs. Lutridge s house 
a triumphant peal of bells burst out from the 
church-tower, and carried rejoicing into every 
house in Oldbury, for everybody was thinking 
of Steenie, and understood at once what the 
joyful clamour meant to tell them. Mr. 
Pierrepoint did well to hurry over his letter, 
for his door was besieged all the rest of the 
evening • with visitors longing to hear and 
congratulate, and satisfy themselves by seeing 
the telegram with their own eyes. Steenie 
had always been a great favourite with the 
townspeople of all degrees, and Mr. Pierrepoint 
felt as if he learned to know his son better 
than he had ever done before, as he listened 
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to the stories of him in his childhood and 
boyhood, which his rich and poor friends could 
not refrain from telling that evening in the 
excitement of their joy at the tidings of 
his safety. 

The walk to and from Mrs. Lutridge's house 
that dark evening, while the bells were pealing 
overhead, and people were gathering in joyous 
groups in the streets, and her heart was 
dancing in time to. the music and laughter, 
was all the rest of her life a radiant memory 
to Elsie. In the far distant lands in which 
it is now her lot to live, the scene "will often 
come back to her suddenly, and bring a beau- 
tiful light to her eyes, and a happy smile to 
her lips that puzzles bystanders. The tropical 
scenery and the dark faces, and the hot^ breath- 
less atmosphere round her, for a moment or 
two give place to the identical sights and 
sounds and sensations of that hour. She sees 
and feels it all again : the irregular lamp-Ut 
street, the cloudy sky, the chill November air, 
the happy faces, the clear, sweet music of the 
bells, and the tumult of joy in her own hearti 
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It is a great gift in a life to have one such 
brilliant hour to look back upon. The delight 
of it is hardly grasped at the time ; human 
capacity of feeling fails in supreme moments of 
joy or pain. The sense of reality slips from us, 
and we seem to be suflFering or rejoicing in a 
dream. It is afterwards in looking back that 
the distinct vision comes, and we find that 
the hour's experience has stamped itself in- 
eflfaceably on our souls, darkening or brighten- 
ing them for all the rest of our lives. 

The next morning brought a soberer, more 
comprehending thankfulness — a thankfulness 
that was touched with awe and sorrow too, 
when the letters and newspapers arrived, and 
full particulars of Stephen's adventures, and 
of the dreadful fate of some of his companions 
in captivity, came to be known. A shade 
of sadness was cast over Mr. Pierrepoint's 
and Elsie's rejoicings as they read the heart- 
rending account of the cruelties to which 
that division of the captured party to which 
Stephen belonged had been subjected. His 
knowledge of the Chinese language had pro- 
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cured him somewhat better treatment than 
had been dealt to his compaDions; and he 
was the only European of the party who 
survived to be brought back to the camp 
"with the remnant of their Sepoy escort, after 
the vigorous measures of Lord Elgin had 
frightened the Chinese General into wishing 
to atone for the treachery of which his subor- 
dinates had been guilty. 

Mr. Pierrepoint brought all the Chinese 
letters and newspapers to Miss Berry's parlour, 
and gave them to Elsie to open and read to him. 
There was a short note from Stephen, written 
on the evening of his release. He made 
light of his own share of suffering ; but Elsie 
shuddered as she read. It was plain enough 
that there was a great deal kept back, "to 
be talked out," Stephen wrote, "some even- 
ing when he should be sitting quietly over 
the fire in the old library at Oldbury ; just 
then he confessed he was too much shaken by 
all he had gone through, and by the sad fate 
of his late companions, to be able to write 
much." 
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There was also a long letter from Cecil to Mr. 
Pierrepoint, which Elsie was told to read. The 
fii'st part had been written at Shanghai, after 
news of Stephens capture had reached Sir 
Cecil and his daughter. It was a chronicle 
of the days of suspense — each evening a few 
lines recording the rumours of the day ; the 
more or less of hope or fear that had come 
to them, very carefully and fearfully worded 
always, evidently with the thought constantly 
in the writer's mind that her words might be 
read when every hopeful expression would 
seem a mockery of the reader's certainty of 
sorrow. In the middle came a break. The 
rebel army was threatening Shanghai; and 
Cecil was hurried away by her father, and 
forced to take refuge with the other European 
ladies and children in the town, on board the 
English men-of-war that guarded the harbour, 
while her father stayed in the town to give 
what help he could in protectiog English 
property. Cecil's despair at leaving her father 
in danger evidently obliterated every other 
feeling at that time. The few lines with 
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which she had intended to conclude her 
letter were almost too confused and tear- 
blotted to be made out even by Elsie's quick 
eyes. 

But Cecil had opened her letter a few days 
later, and added a postscript before it was sent 
oflF. All was quiet again. The rebels had 
occupied the town and gone away, having 
effected little injury to any one. She was 
with her father again, and the news of 
Stephen's safety had reached them. There 
was not time or room for more than a sen- 
tence of fervent, wondering thankfulness at 
his escape. Stay, on minute inspection Elsie 
found another postscript squeezed up in very 
small writing in a corner. She began reading, 
and before she had gone far, stopped short 
in dire confusion and dismay. ** Papa says, 
that after all this we shall most likely come 
home soon — that is to say, at the very first 
moment when he can, consistently with his 
duty, get away. He is very much knocked 
up himself with all the hard work he has 
had ; and Stephen's health is sure to suffer 
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from what he has gone through in that 
fearful prison. Nothing but home will set 
either of them right again. By the way, I wish 
you would find out and let me know before we 
eome back whether or not it is true that Elsie 
Blake is married to Richard Lutridge. You 
will think it odd that I should ask such a 
question at such a time as this, but I should 
like to have it answered before we set out 
for England. The voyage won't do Stephen 
the good that is expected fix)m it if he is 
dreading bad news at the end ; and if your 
answer is what I hope, I am certain that 
he will recover twice as fast." 

Elsie paused when she came to her own 
name ; but Mr. Pierrepoint got up and read 
the remaining clause of the sentence over 
her shoulder. When she had recovered from 
her confusion enough to look up, she saw an 
amused smile on his face. 

** This is the second time I have been asked 
to contradict that curious report," he said ; 
" and my letter to Stephen with a satisfactory 
negative was started on its way to Shanghai a 
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week ago. I believe what that letter contams 
will be more eflFectual in raising Stephen's 
spirits than the mere matter-of-fact answer 
Cecil asks for." 

Elsie felt a little less at ease with Mr. Pierre- 
point after this incident. His manner to her 
did not change when the first burst of joyful 
feeling on hearing the good news was over, but 
she could no longer be quite the same to him. 
She could not now let him talk to her of 
Stephen, and take her interest for granted, as 
comfortably as she had done in the days of 
suspense. 

" After all/' she kept asking herself, " how 
could he and Cecil ever have believed for a 
moment that I had married Eichard Lut- 
ridgc ? How their thoughts of me must have 
changed ! Can they possibly care much for 
seeing again a person of whom they have such 
a poor o2)inion?" 

In the haiJi)iest times people generally con- 
trive to find some pin-point weapon with 
which to stiiifij themselves awav from too 
giddy a height of content ; and this question 
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served the purpose for Elsie. It came into her 
mind when Mr. Pierrepoint spoke most kindly 
to her, and when Miss Berry indulged in 
visions of having everybody she most cared 
about settled in Oldbury. It was almost a 
relief when at the end of the week a letter 
arrived from Margaret begging her to return 
to London immediately. She had already been 
away longer than they had at first anticipated, 
and her grandfather missed her sadly, Marga- 
ret wrote. Miss Berry was obliged to give way 
to this urgency, and, to Elsie's intense surprise, 
Mr. Pierrepoint insisted on making a journey 
to London on purpose to give her back himself 
into her aunt's charge. He would not hear any- 
thing about her being quite able to travel alone, 
or of her having always of late years had to 
take care not only of herself, but of her infirm 
grandfather. He seemed to consider that cir- 
cumstances were greatly changed with her 
now. She had grown to be a personage of 
great importance in his eyes, and must con- 
sent to be made much of. 
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CHAPTER XUL 

A LAST WALK UNDER THE ELMS. 

IxLViTABiJE delays occiuTed. Public business 
ohliged Sir CVcil Eoasel to remain at Shanghai 
If inger than he had expected ; and as his health 
had l>een much impaired by the anxiety of the 
la.st few months, he could not dispense with 
Stephen Pierrepoint's services. Every letter 
that came from Stephen or Cecil to Oldbuiy 
was full of impatient longings for home ; but 
it was not until the autumn of the ensuing year 
that news of their having actually sailed for 
England reached the Eectory. And even then 
Mr, Pierrepoint's joy in the prospect of their 
return was somewhat damped by a pas- 
sage in Sir Cecirs last letter, which ex- 
pressed his belief that Stephen had not taken 
his final leave of the country, for that the 
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prominent part he had lately taken in the 
business of the consulate, and the great ability 
he had shown, would probably lead to his 
appointment to the post Sir Cecil intended 
to resign. 

Meanwhile several changes had occurred in 
Elsie's life. In the spring of the year, old 
Mr. Blake died suddenly while sleeping in his 
chair, with no one but his grand-daughter near 
hinL The sleep of life slid into the death 
sleep so gradually and tranquilly, that for some 
time Elsie did not suspect the change that had 
taken place. 

His death broke up the house in Wilton 
Street. Margaret carried out a project she had 
long entertained, and became a member of a 
small community of women who, without 
parade or distinction, were devoting their time 
and means to missionary work in the poorest and 
most neglected districts of London — "Sisters 
of the Poor '' in reality, as well as in name ; 
and Elsie went to live with her grandmother, 
Mrs. Neale, till Stephen Pierrepoint should 
come to claim her. 

T 2 
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Tlieir first meeting, after so many years of 
separation, took place in the gloomy house 
through which ELsie had once wandered with 
such despair in her heart 

She was sitting upstairs in Mrs. Neale's 
room, reading a novel aloud to her, when 
a little pencil note in Stephen Pierrepoint's 
handwriting was brought to her. She had 
had no opportunity of consulting the news- 
papers to see if the vessel by which he was 
expected was telegraphed, and she was weary- 
ing for news. 

" I landed only a few hours ago,'' the note 
said, " and I must be at Oldbury to-night ! 
Will you not see me at once?" 

Mrs. Neale, impatient at the long interrup- 
tion to the reading, looked over Elsie's shoulder 
and read the words aloud before the hand- 
writing had left off dancing before her eyes. 

" Yes, of course you will go," she said 
"Go down and get it over. You may as 
well give me the book, and then you need 
not hurry. I shall live very contentedly with 
the heroine through all the vicissitudes of her 
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history, while you are acting out a single page 
or so of yours down there. It belongs to the 
difference in our ages, my dear — the vicarious 
stage of love-making is the most enjoyable of 
the two, I assure you ; and you will come to 
it by and by. What ! I am to kiss you before 
you go ! There ! Don't lose that little bit 
of rose colour in your cheeks before you reach 
the drawing-room, and he will see at a glance 
that you are twenty times handsomer than you 
were four years ago, and be very much obliged 
to me for having routed you out of the quaint 
way of dressing Margaret had brought you up 
to. When you have had your first talk, bring 
him up for me to see what he is like. Now 
go ; the longer you linger, the worse it will 
seem/' 

Elsie ran down-stairs, but paused with her 
hand on the lock of the sitting-room door. 
The four years stretched themselves out in 
her thoughts like a great plain of distance, 
and the recollections behind looked dim and 
unreal. It would be, after all, a stranger s 
face — to whom she should look strange — that 
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would confront her when she opened the door. 
She heard quick, impatient steps pacing the 
room within, and in desperation she turned 
the handle and entered. Then, in one mo- 
ment, the four years seemed to fall away from 
her as if they had never been ; all the pains 
and anxieties and doubts of them wiped out 
from her soul, done away with for ever. She 
was on the simny hill-side again at Oldbury, 
and the Stephen Pierrepoint who came for- 
ward, with both hands stretched out to meet 
her, and a glow of happiness and love on his 
face, was the triumphant young lover with 
whom she had joined hands and walked down 
the hill, in the autumn sunshine, and with 
whom she had parted at the gate of the old 
(Jldbury home, it might have been yesterday. 
She would have said it must have been only 
yesterday, but for the sense of rest and quiet 
thankfulness that filled her heart as she looked 
into his face and felt his arms round her : such 
<leep repose and thankfulness as can only be 
felt in moments of fulfilled hope, after years 
of weary waiting and struggles with despair. 
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For some months after that day Elsie's life 
became rather a difficult problem for her to 
manage ; it was almost impossible to satisfy 
the conflicting claims that were made on her 
time. Mrs. Neale, pleading that she was soon 
to lose her altogether, was more exacting of 
attention from her than she had ever been 
before ; and Stephen and Cecil were very 
resolute against her being involved in what 
they called a new servitude. 

" She had been somebody^s slave all her 
life!'' Stephen declared ; and, by way of vin- 
dicating her freedom, he was always coming 
down upon her at unexpected times, and in- 
sisting on her leaving whatever she might be 
doing with Mrs. Neale to come out with him, 
or spend an hour in Cecil's company. 

Mrs. Neale would have been reasonably 
willing to concede Elsie, at certain stated 
times, to her lover and his friends; but 
Stephen could never be brought to acknow- 
ledge that any one had the smallest claim 
on her time or attention but himself. He 
and Mrs. Neale were always quarrelling over 
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her ; yet, in spite of their disagreements, they 
conceived a strong liking for each other's com- 
pany. Stephen's inroads into the house, and 
the fresh interests and life he brought there, 
di<l Mrs. Neale good. She was roused out of 
the apathy in which she had been sunk for 
years, and became capable of enjoying some 
of her old pleasure in society again. In 
talk with Stephen or Sir Cecil, little sparks 
of the sprightliness and wit for which she 
had been famous once were called out She 
was the charming, fascinating hostess once 
more ; and she was not insensible to the plea- 
sure of exercising her long-disused powers. 
She was persuaded to leave her boudoir and 
come down-stairs; the dismal shut up rooms 
were renovated ; sunshine and life and cheerful 
associations were let in to dispel the brooding, 
deathlike atmosphere that had reigned in them 
so long. Elsie had the satisfaction of believing 
that when she left the household could not 
j)ossibly fall back into quite its old melancholy 
condition again. 

The wedding was fixed to take place in 
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February. Meanwhile Stephen's appointment 
to the post his uncle resigned was secured. It 
was settled that he and Elsie were to leave 
England for China at the end of the summer, 
which they were to spend with Mr. Pierrepoint 
in Oldbury; and Cecil and her father were 
busy discussing and finally arranging a plan 
for their future life in England. 

Mr. Pierrepoint was a party to all their 
consultations ; but somehow Stephen was so 
constantly in London at Mrs. Neale's house, 
or so occupied in discoursing on Elsie's per- 
fections when he and his cousin were alone 
together, that Cecil never had an opportunity 
of telling him all she wished about the new 
life opening before her, till one mild February 
afternoon, two days before the wedding, when 
he and she chanced to be at Oldbury together, 
and were at leisure to spend the interval be- 
tween lunch and its growing too dark to 
stay out of doors in pacing the elm-tree 
walk together. Then Cecil recounted, more 
circumstantially than she had hitherto done, 
the reasons that had induced her father to 
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give up his London house, and how they 
had come to decide on establishing themselves 
in Oldbury. 

Stephen listened to a good deal of what 
she said in silence, with only slight gestures 
of dissent now and then, when she drew lively 
pictures of the enjoyment she expected to have, 
and the changes for the better she was to work 
in Oldbury society. 

" No, no, Cecil," he observed at last ; " I have 
not said a word hitherto, but I hope you have 
not thought me so selfishly absorbed in my 
own happiness as not to have seen wh«at you 
have been doing. It would be to6 absurd to 
attempt to thank you ; I can only be dumb 
before such an immense obligation. It is for 
my fatlier's sake you are giving up so much — I 
understand that ; yet 1 know you feel that by 
settling here and taking my place with my 
father you are removing the one cloud — ^the 
fear I sometimes feel that my marriage with 
Elsie, which we both see makes it undesirable 
for me to be much at Oldbury, is a bad thing 
for my father, and will prevent my being the 
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comfort to him I ought to be. You make it 
all right for us, and send us away quite happy.'' 

" You mean to say that you would not have 
left England again; that you would have 
chosen some other profession, and contrived 
to be a great deal here in Oldbury with him, 
if, if '' 

" If — we may as well say it out at once — if 
Elsie's family history had not been what it is. 
My father has accepted her as his daughter, 
thoroughly and generously — he has quite got 
over any prejudice against her he might once 
have felt — yet I don't think we could reason- 
ably expect, that if we had settled down here 
annoyances would not have recurred. Even if 
it had not been so, the facts of the case remain 
the same ; and I cannot think the right way 
is to ignore or forget them. I feel I am 
taking an obligation on myself. There will 
now be something to redeem. I cannot sit 
down to a quiet, comfortable life in England. 
I want to go where I see the best chance 
opened out before me of rendering some public 
service, of possibly earning some honourable 
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distinction that will in a degree compensa.'*^ 
for the one shameful recollection I shall shair^ 
and that my children, if I have any, mu^ 
inherit. The desire to lessen that evil wi— 
always be an additional spur to exertion wit— 
me. I cannot think lightly of it or forget i^ 
nor can Elsie. You have always known hoi^ 
I felt about this." 

" Yes ; and, Stephen, ever since I knew the 
history of Elsie's life I have wished to help 
you to lift the doom of sorrow from her. If it 
can only be done by sharing it, I want a littles 
hit of the shadow to come on me too. I have 
not helped to bring about the marriage ; it 
seems Prince Kung did you that service 
when he took you prisoner and all but mur- 
dered you; but if I am really making the 
marriage right, taking up the stitch of obli- 
gation that might have been dropped, that is 
better still. And you must not get it into 
your head that we are not going to enjoy our- 
selves here. Papa thinks he shall like the quiet 
of Oldbury ; and if it suits him, of course I 
shall be happy." 
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" The advantage to mj father of having you 
both settled near him is so immense that I 
can't find it in my heart to say a word against 
it ; but I am afraid you will both be thrown 
away here, and that you hardly know to what 
you are condemning yourselves. It is a sacri- 
fice, and thei'e is no use in attempting to talk 
me out of being grateful for it. How many 
vicarious sacrifices it takes to do away with 
the cruel results of one sin ! Nothing but 
sacrifices seem to have power to do it." 

" But I will not allow you to call our 
settling here a sacrifice ; I mean it to turn 
out such an excellent, happy arrangement for 
every one." 

"Well, at all events, there is one life that 
has been a long sacrifice. Do you know why 
Gilbert Neale will not be present to give his 
niece away the day after to-morrow ? " 

" Is he not coming to the wedding ? I am 
sorry. I thought at one time he relented, and 
promised to give you his countenance." 

" At one time ; but something has happened 
to change his feelings since. He talked very 
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openly to me last night, but I had heard the 
greater part of the story before fix)m Elsie, and 
I believe there is no objection to my telling 
you. He and Margaret Blake were engaged 
to be married long ago. The engagement was 
broken off after Gilbert's brother's death, but 
he has never ceased to love her. While her 
brother lived he could only keep out of her 
wav, but latelv, since we returned to Enorland, 
he has proposed to Margaret again, and she 
has refused him. Elsie took the refusal very 
much to heart ; she is so sure that Margaret 
still thinks of the old times very tenderly. 
She wanted me to remonstrate, but I have 
nev^er dared." 

" I should think not indeed ; it would have 
l)een great presumption in you. No one but 
Margaret herself could judge on such a sub- 
ject I can understand that it must seem im- 
possible to her, after all she has suffered, after 
going down into such depths of pain, and being 
fitted for the work she has undertaken now by 
such bitter experience, to give that up, and go 
back to just such a luxurious, commonplace 
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life at Connington as she would have had if 
she had never known any very great trial. 
It would seem such a waste — ^like cutting out 
the greater part of her life and making it of 
no use." 

" But I don't see that. I don't see why she 
should not find use for all the high lessons 
experience of sufiering has taught her, in 
what you are pleased to call comnionplace 
married life.'' 

" Yes, she might, but not at Connington — 
not with Gilbert Neale. He would have ex- 
pected her to forget and put all the past away, 
as if it had never been, and content herself 
with the comfortable, pleasure-seeking life her 
neighbours were leading. Anything that 
marked her out, and turned people's thoughts 
to the painful part of her history, he would 
have disliked and resented. He has come out 
of his sorrow on quite a different side from 
Margaret ; and however much alike they were 
once, there is a great gulf between them now. 
Margaret Blake is not a person to turn her 
back on the past. You ought to understand 
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her, for you said just now you felt, in becom- 
ing the husband of Elsie Blake, that you took 
an obligation on yourself. Margaret feels the 
obligation far more strongly, and I think in a 
higher way. You are only thinking of wiping 
out the disgrace that might come upon the 
descendants of this one family. Margaret 
does not think so much of the disgrace, as of 
the actual wrong done in the world by one 
of her own kin ; she wants to make some 
little amends for that, by devoting her life to 
work among the neglected and fallen, hoping 
to redeem some from sin. She has no time 
to live for herself." 

" I admire her present work as much as you 
can do, but Elsie cannot quite reconcile herself 
to the contrast she fancies there will be be- 
tween her lot and her aunt's. She will 
always be picturing Margaret to herself nursing 
fever patients in damp cellars or stifling 
attics in Whitechapel and Shoreditch, whUe we 
arc wandering about the Oldbury fields this 
summer.'' 

"But Margaret Blake is far happier doing 
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that than she would be paying morning calls, 
or giving dinner-parties at Connington, or even 
wandering about the summer fields with some 
one she loved as much as Elsie loves you. 
People are not all alike. Only look at Mar- 
garet Blake's face when she is talking about 
her work ; what a radiance there is on it now. 
How difierent from the stony look it had when 
Bhe was only bearing, and had not got to the 
work. I did think her life dismal then, when 
I did not know what was its meaning, and 
what it was fitting her for. There are some 
lots, like yours and Elsie's, that look complete 
from the first. Some people have beautiful, 
well-rounded lives given them to live out. 
Others seem to have for their share only 
supplementary lives, woven in here and there 
with other people's just to eke them out where 
they are wanting, but never quite blended with 
any one life, or taking a completed form of 
their own. The supplementary lives don't look 
so satisfactory, but perhaps that is because 
we don't see enough of them ; they are curves 
of grander circles that pass out of our ken." 

VOL. IIL U 
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"Well, you must let me wish you a com- 
plete small circle of your own for your life. 
I don't want you to be one of the grand 
curves, wandering oflF into subUme regions 
where we insignificant, happy people can't 
follow you. May I not wish for you some 
such crowning day in your Hfe as I am to 
have the day after to-morrow?'' 

" No ; don't trouble yourself to wish anything 
about me. We shall know well enough how 
to follow each other's lives in thought for some 
years to come at least. I shall always be able 
to see you and Elsie in the Government House 
at Shanghai, doing your best to make the 
rooms look homelike — taking your early rides 
up and down the horrible dusty parade, and 
looking out over the crowded harbour, and 
trying to think you get a sea-breeze." 

" But I shall not be able to picture you at 
Laurel House, acting the distinguished part of 
leading lady of Oldbury. I perceive that Mrs. 
Lutridge has succumbed at once ; she has not 
shown fight at all." 

"Ah! I told )^ou long ago I could manage 
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Mrs. Lutridge, and I will astonish you now by 
confessing that I am actually getting to like 
her. She is very much altered ; and after 
all, at the worst of times, she really wished 
to do good to her neighbours. She had higher 
aims in life than many people." 

** That is not saying much. I am glad it is 
you and not I who have to deal with her in 
her fallen condition. I could not be generous ; 
her conduct about that letter was a little too 
bad. Perhaps after to-morrow I shall manage 
to forgive her ; but when I think of all Elsie 
suffered, I am very savage stilL The daughters 
are to be pitied ; but don^t be too compassionate 
even to them, — they will fasten themselves on 
you like incubi, and you will never have a 
minute to call your own." 

** I shall manage ; and, besides, they are not 
always going to live in Oldbury, all four of 
theuL It is time the Connington romance 
came to an end. I mean to take it in hand." 

" Poor Walter Neale ! I really ihink that to 
give him Mrs. Lutridge for a mother-in-law 
is rather too severe a punishment to inflict 
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on him for having once had the presumption 
to fancy himself in love with you/' 

"We will not discuss that point. Thejre! 
— look up between the trees ; do you see the 
silver thread of crescent moon in the sky — 
your moon and Elsie's ? You will be walk^ 
ing up and down here together when it is a 
silver bow again, and Papa and I shall have 
started on the Italian tour we are to have 
before we settle down at Laurel House for 
the rest of our lives. Your father is calling 
you from the window. I will take just one 
more turn by myself before I go in." 

Cecil left the shaded elm walk when Stephen 
entered the house and went to a more open 
part of the garden, from whence she could 
see part of the town of Oldbury hanging 
out its lights now, the irregular roof-lines 
broken here and there by groups of trees 
already showing the spring sap in their 
swelling branches. It was a pretty, peaceful, 
thoroughly English-looking place, very plea- 
sant to eyes that had wearied over the colour- 
less, dusty sheen of Eastern cities. 
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There was both sadness ajid content in Cecil's 
heart as she looked. " Little city of my dwell- 
ing-place on this side the grave/^ she said to 
herself, quoting Jean Paul s address to Bay- 
reuth. The words had a strange pathos to her, 
and unexpected tears started to her eyes. She 
dashed them away the next minute, smiling 
at herself. What was there to be pathetic 
about? It was not particularly likely aft^r 
all that she and her father should go on living 
in Oldbury all the rest of their lives, and even 

if they did Cecil paused to consider the 

prospect steadily. She did not quite like to 
acknowledge it to herself, and yet there was 
an undefined feeling in her mind that the 
ceremony she was to witness the day after 
to-morrow was something of a crisis in her life 
too, and would. make the plan of life to which 
women usually turn when they think of a 
change coming to them look distasteftd to 
her. There was no one but herself to blame if 
she had formed an idea of what she wished 
the closest companioniship of her life to be that 
was not to be realized, and found that she 
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about? It was not particularly likely after 
all that she and her father should go on living 
in Oldbury all the rest of their lives, and even 

if they did Cecil paused to consider the 

prospect steadily. She did not quite like to 
acknowledge it to herself, and yet there was 
an undefined feeling in her mind that the 
ceremony she was to witness the day after 
to-morrow was something of a crisis in her life 
too, and would. make the plan of life to which 
women usually turn when they think of a 
change coming to them look distasteftd to 
her. There was no one but herself to blame if 
she had formed an idea of what she wished 
the closest companioniship of her life to be that 
waa not to be realized, and found that she 
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to the house, making up her mind that it 
should not be often she would allow herself 
leisure to live in anticipation through her 
whole life, in an idle hour. 



THE END. 
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